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Foreword 
he 


In an interesting broadcast last year Mr Anthony Quinton attacked 
modern English novelists for the ‘anachronistic’ themes and settings 
of their work, detecting an ‘unrealism about persons and about 
moral issues’ which he attributed in part to the ‘social redundancy 
of the middle class’. 

Mr Quinton gave the impression in the early part of his broad- 
cast of being about to make an original and penetrating analysis of 
the state of contemporary fiction; but when he came to the passage 
about the poor redundant middle class, some of his audience who 
had lived through the great left-wing debates of the thirties found 
themselves, I fancy, smiling a little wryly. Surely, they thought, this 
is where we came in, with the necessity of social realism and the 
effete rentier all over again? Since Mr Quinton’s broadcast, I have 
noticed a number of other critics taking much the same neo-puritan 
left-wing line. And only the other day that forthright art critic of 
The New Statesman, Mr John Berger, was demanding that the Arts 
Council should obtain, through Act of Parliament, the right to set up 
public inquiries wherever it believes that contemporary art is being 
sabotaged, and should campaign with all its newly swollen power 
against what Mr Berger describes as ‘esoteric cliques’, who apparent- 
ly are those who dislike art that fits into ‘schemes of didactic, ex- 
planatory exhibitions’. Only then, Mr Berger concludes, will a ‘total 
rehabilitation of art’ be achieved. 

Total rehabilitations are, of course, just what totalitarian regimes 
pursue with such destructive zeal. It has been amusing, therefore, to 
watch how, since the death of Stalin, one totalitarian regime has 
been struggling to extract itself from the consequences of total re- 
habilitation and the gearing of art and literature to immediate social 
reality. We are indebted to Mr Edward Crankshaw for periodical 
bulletins on this subject. A year ago he described in a broadcast how 
the Soviet writers, finding the gates of their concentration camp sud- 
denly open and unguarded, rushed out to frolic in the meadows. A 
little bewildered, they heard one of the guards, Mr Fadayev, an- 
nounce that he disapproved of critics who hit a man when he was 
down: he had discovered with horror that in the past a single error 
of political judgement had been enough to blacklist certain distin- 
guished writers. This practice, he went on, must cease, though of 
course they must point out the errors of these brilliant comrades 
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{italics mine). Another of the guards, Mr Ehrenburg, even went so 
far as to ask, explosively: ‘Can one imagine Tolstoi being ordered to 
write Anna Karenina?’ 

Too explosively. It seems that Soviet writers found the meadows 
too much to their liking, and cast longing glances on certain gloomy 
romantic nooks (frequented under the moon by Mr Berger’s esoteric 
cliques no doubt) glimpsed beyond the meadows. In his latest bul- 
letin (in The Observer) Mr Crankshaw tells us that Soviet writers 
have been quietly shepherded back to camp, and though the 
amenities have perhaps been improved the gates are once more 
locked and guarded. Clang! as Mr Simonov announced: ‘The aesthetic 
of Socialist Realism does not demand the portrayal of a milder pic- 
ture of life when life is harsh and merciless. But it does demand (my 
italics again) that beyond the happenings a goal should be always in 
sight; beyond temporary defeat, the prospect of a final victory.’ 

So much for the freedom of the artist when ‘total rehabilitation’ is 
at stake. So much for Comrade Berggoltz’s ill-judged and premature 
cry for a little introspection and sadness. On this point, Mr Crank- 
shaw makes the curious statement: ‘It is possible to produce a bat- 
tery of arguments against the individual writer who, in the name of 
free expression, seeks to impose his despair on others.’ What argu- 
ments? I do not know of a single one that would hold water in a free 
society. A warning vision of the future opens up, in which Mr Betje- 
man is sent for corrective training for having given a whole section 
of the poems in his latest volume the title of Gloom. . . . Luckily our 
tradition seems strong enough to withstand such authoritarian social 
thinking. Even during the war, when it was touch-and-go whether 
we would survive as a free people, no one attempted to ban gloomy 
poetry. I do not take the view that when Alun Lewis wrote: 

But we who dream beside this jungle pool 

Prefer the instinctive rightness of the poised 

Pied kingfisher deep darting for a fish 

To all the banal rectitude of states. .. . 
or Roy Fuller: 

For what is terrible is the obvious 

Organization of life: the oiled black gun, 

And what it cost, the destruction of Europe by 

Its councils. ... 
either of these poets was sabotaging the war-effort. On the contrary, 
they were keeping alive the tradition that has made English poetry 
great. And, when it comes to art, no truck with that horrid little 


word ‘must’. 
JOHN LEHMANN 
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Ballad of the Muse at Sea 
eh eo 


I lean against a lonely door 
Under a black hill. 

What are the fallen feathers for 
White on the window sill? 


It is the seabird of desire 
Turned into bitter salt 

Come home to roost by a dead fire. 
I saw the image melt. 


Once, once over the bright-eyed sea 
That pinioned symbol rose 

So high there were two suns in the sky, 
And only golden seas. 


The gilded dolphins of my heart 
Sprang up the fiery stairs 

Into the sunrise. And never to part 
joy went about in pairs. 


I felt the mind in a great deep 
Roll like a whale possessed 

Across the breeding ground of my sleep 
And break out of my breast. 


Or over the placid glass of youth 
Sailed the red swan of love 

And recklessly a royal path 
Down the long doldrum drove. 
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So lofty over rock and bar 
The young rainbow hung 

I held all hazardous things that are 
Under the arch of my tongue. 


Asleep in tempests of the mind 
Such halcyons lay smiling 

That every affliction seemed to find 
A pearl of reconciling. 


O innocence, O innocence, 
The dove falls from the sky. 

O Larvae of existence, 
Vultures return on high. 


This is a sad word here written 
Because it cannot speak 

To the one whom I have not forgotten, 
Dead many passions back. 


O white face at the dark pane, 
O wild voice in the cellar, 

You cry out against a hurricane, 
You supplicate a killer. 


I lean beside a lonely door 
Under a black hill. 

What is that fallen image for 
White on the window sill? 


mnie 
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The Crack in the Sky 


ee et rk a re 


the slowly turning iron vanes. Beyond them, the sky was an 

iron blue, clear and so hard in the heat that it seemed it must 
crack like a plate. If the sky cracked, the boy wondered what he 
might see beyond. It was a terrifying and marvellous thought; the 
stars would come showering down in broad daylight, looking not 
white and cold but red-hot. 

‘Have you ever in your life seen a crack in the sky, Outa Flip?’ he 
asked his companion. 

Without thinking, the old coloured man answered ‘Ja my basie.’ 
He shuffled on and the white boy walked at his side with his slight 
limp and his little pinched face looking as sharp and lively as a bird’s. 
Old Flip then glanced up at the sky again past the wind pump vanes 
and down at the trickle of water from the pipe into the open drink- 
ing tank. It dawned on him what the boy had asked and he knew he 
was in for some stubborn questioning. 

‘So you have seen a crack — when?’ 

Flip said: ‘Look now at that storm-bird. The way he’s calling 
means rain.’ 

‘Rain,’ the boy echoed dully. ‘No, it will never rain again.’ From 
the fevered despair of his parents and the torment that lay over the 
land the word ‘rain’ troubled him. His excitement at the prospect of 
hearing a wonderful story from old Flip dissolved completely and 
he became silent as he was nearly all of his life, morning and noon 
and night. He put his hand in the old man’s as a kind of gesture of 
trust. Flip glanced over his shoulder at once to see if his master was 
watching from the stoep. No, the stoep was empty, nobody to 
notice; and in another minute they would be over the shale ridge 
and descending toward the Kamkam river. He gathered the boy’s 
limp fingers in his rough palm and they went on, thinking their own 


thoughts. 


[ee walked past the wind pump and they both looked up at 
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The boy was not allowed to hold old Flip’s hand nor play with 
Flip’s two grandchild-en who were coloured a dark reddish brown 
and had hair like a dirty black woollen cap. He did not know why or 
question it but took it as something from which there was little 
escape like the long lack of rain that was ruining his father and 
mother. He did not know what it really was like to have a friend and 
he had to make one up. 

His father gave him permission to go out with Outa Flip when the 
sheep were in the Kankam river bed so as to learn to recognize and 
count them. The outings were a grief to him now that the sheep were 
dying off so fast. Each time, he would come in and tell his father of 
the losses—so many more sheep never again to trail along the dusty 
tracks and drink at the wind pump. 

The boy’s name was Crispus and his father was Nico Lubbe. They 
had come to the farm before he was born so that Crispus belonged 
to it by nature and was almost as much a part of the Karroo as Flip 
or the Grouberge mountai:is, blue across the skyline, or the Kamkam 
river. His father, Nico, did not belong there but was a stranger. He 
had been raised in a poor family in the Transvaal, leaving school 
before he got very far. He held jobs as a lorry driver and a garage 
hand and a bottle-store assistant, always convinced the work was 
beneath him and that iife was cheating him of his fair due. It was 
while he was selling liquor that he married Rina de Witt, and with 
that his luck seemed to change. She was pregnant with Crispus when 
they got the news, like a dazzling flash from the sky, that she had 
inherited from an uncle a farm in the Karroo. They sold their fur- 
niture, packed what they could into Nico’s second-hand Hudson and 
set off. Behind forever in the Transvaal was the life of debt and 
makeshift and social inferiority. They talked on the way of what 
their son might be—they were convinced it was a son. Nico had 
said exultantly, and yet with a touch of bitterness at his own lack 
of opportunity, “With the land under his feet, the world will be open 
to him. Ja, he will go to university at Stellenbosch. What a choice 
for him! He could go into Parliament. He could be Prime Minister.’ 
He knew it was fantastic but it satisfied his personal shortcoming to 
mention something so loity and unattainable, almost holy, like the 
office of Prime Minister. ‘ 

‘No man, Nico,’ Rina said. ‘We should be content if he is an 
ordinary child and loves his parents.’ 

That was the moment of their highest bliss and success and good 
fortune. Arriving at the village of Roesdrif the colour of things began 
to change. Nobody had heard of the farm ‘Liberty’ which was their 
heritage. At last they settled matters through the lawyer Kalk in 
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the larger town of Hamansdorp and took occupation of ‘Liberty’. 
There they found the Kamkam river had never been known to run; 
no stock went with the land, no fences; the farmhouse was a two- 
roomed mud building with a thatch roof and reed ceiling. The only 
asset was Outa Flip who lived with his daughter Truitjie and her two 
baby children in a hut among a growth of prickly pears. He had a 
stringy little flock of goats, some donkeys and a contraption with 
two iron plough-wheels that he called a cart. The farm was already 
bonded, but lawyer Kalk gave Nico credit to put up a wind pump 
and buy sheep. Crispus, the future prime minister, was born i:. 
Hamansdorp because Nico still had his Hudson then. He was a weak 
baby and took a long time learning to walk, but by the time he 
could get about confidently his heritage had disappeared. Lawyer 
Kalk handled the whole affair so astutely t',at Nico and Rina never 
discovered with any exactness who had dispossessed them. They no 
longer had title to a morgen of land, yet Nico clung obstinately to 
‘Liberty’, paying a hire through Kalk that gave him half-formed sus- 
picions about the value of the place. His animosity had turned into 
an almost insane violence of feeling aimed at the powers he thought 
he saw ranged in enmity against him—the Banks, the Jews, the 


_.English, the Roman Catholic Church, even the Free Masons. They 
were his enemies; enemies of all like him, of the honest God-fearing 


people, of his entire nation. Even though they had robbed him of 
his birthright he would wait, he would not give up his footing on the 
land. Nico had put glass in his four small windows and a plank floor 
over the stamped clay of the two rooms. Since then time had passed 
and it was six years ago the front door had last been painted; flakes 
of whitewash were peeling from the walls. He saw beyond this 
famished little spot on the Karroo veld to a day of wrath in which he 
would be set right and come into full possession of his earthly 
portion. Frem the tire he had lost his Hudson he had been unable to 
take part in politics. It was too undignified, altogether too humiliat- 
ing to arrive in the village in a donkey cart or or: foot for a political 
rally. So, bitterly, he had given it up and sneaked in unnoticed once 
in a few months, bought a newspaper and a bottle of brandy and 
picked up political talk. It had to suffice—that and speaking about 
his son Crispus. He would say as casually as his trembling voice al- 
lowed how Crispus was turning out. “You can’t believe it. That boy 
surprises me. Like an eagle he is, so young but flying beyond his 
ears.’ 
¢ They were contcmptuous of Nico Lubbe the interloper, of his in- 
excusable poverty in the midst of their well-being They could see 
how he had struggled unsuccessfully to tidy himself up, hack off the 
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growth of beard and trim his hair. He was a white man slipping 
backwards. Pitiful too, the way his lips shook as he spoke and the 
knob in his throat wobbled up and down in a tremulous dance of 
anxiety. Nobody took any notice of what he said, though some of 
them humoured him and some made jokes at his expense. 

Crushed by his visits, he would tramp home to ‘Liberty’, stop to 
talk to himself and sometimes address imaginary meetings—his 
audience a crow on a post or a bunch of panting sheep each with its 
head under another’s belly for shade against the scorching sun. Nico 
had made the ‘law’ to keep Crispus from contamination by the 
coloureds. No playing, no mixing whatever with Outa Flip, Truitjie 
or the two little Hotnots. To them, the child was ‘Basie’ — the little 
Baas. They touched their foreheads to him; as servants they recog- 
nized his destiny. Rina saw that the ‘law’ was kept too, knowing 
from her own experience what was the fate of mixing. She had 
played as a child with black and coloured companions on the shabby 
side of a Free State village and remembered with shame the day she 
first understood being called a ‘poor little white Kaffir’. Neither Rina 
nor Nico could see their son’s slight limp. They loved watching his 
childish movements and thought him cute with his grave little head 
head a shade to one side. 

Outa Flip and the boy stood a moment on the shale ridge before 
descending to the shallow basin of the Kamkam river. A scrubby line 
of white-thorn trees marked the course of the river, leafless the trees 
were, maybe quite dead. Sparse Karroo-bush grew close to the 
ground, whitened and sapless too. They could see sheep standing 
among the hot stones, heads drooped, twitching their tails at the 
flies. Flip and Crispus walked slowly to let the whole view sink in on 
them gradually. The boy’s fingers wriggled as if for closer comfort 
in Flip’s hand. Both were bare-foot and their patched, faded clothes 
gave the old man little balance in the sheer witness of poverty. 
Crispus wore an old hat of his father’s, shapeless, brimless, hanging 
down at the back to his shoulders. The old man had a sand-coloured 
cap he had made of meercat skins. 

‘You know, Outa Flip,’ Crispus said, ‘I had a dream the river was 
full of water.’ 

‘Ag, now that was a dream.’ 

‘Yes, and the water flowed up strong right to my father’s stoep.’ 

‘Well now’ : 

“What kind of things do you think would be in a beautiful river 
like that?’ 

‘Dead donkeys,’ Flip said. 


“Ag, I mean live things.’ The boy swung round to face Outa Flip and 
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fixed on him his deep brown eyes glowing with animation. Flip’s 
face was, taken bit by bit, so ugly it could scarcely be human. His 
bottom lip sagged thick and red, showing a straggling line of black 
teeth like rotten fenceposts; he had a small nose with huge nostrils 
that looked like the muzzle of Nico’s double-barrelled shotgun, and 
with his black eyes half hidden in creases and the sparse hairs grey 
on his jowl there was not much to admire. Crispus did not admire 
Outa Flip; he loved him. Behind that rough face was a strange, warm 
content as changeless as the blue sky. There were his endless cun- 
ning turns of cleverness and the fun of his stories told with a dozen 
different voices and mad antics that made you roll on the ground 
with laughter. 

‘There wouid be sea-cows in the river,’ Crispus said earnestly. 

‘Sea-cows— yes certain.’ 

‘And what else do you think there were?’ 

‘Ducks.’ 

‘I don’t mean common things. There were white birds as big as an 
ostrich—swans. And fish, so beautiful they were, they swam and 
frisked about, I could see them at the bottom of the river there 
among the sheep. Yes, one of the fishes was gold all over and it 
jumped straight into the sky, shining. I woke then. There were other 
things and I'll remember them and tell you if I dream it again.’ 

‘Ah, that was a nice dream —nice. And you were not afraid, seeing 
the river right up to the stoep?’ 

‘Afraid?— But no.’ 

‘Not just a little bit scared in your tummy?’ 

‘Ag no, Outa Flip.’ 

“You don’t know what fear it, my basie.’ 

They were walking on again and the boy thought seriously. 

‘I do,’ he said a moment later. ‘I had a fear my Ma would die.’ 

‘That’s not being scared,’ the old man answered. ‘It’s just knowing. 
You know some things that are sore, and other things that are glad- 
some. What I mean is this: being scared at night or out here in the 
wild, alone. Look now, you are not scared of your friend.’ Flip 
looked sharply down at his little companion, smiling. The boy was 
greatly offended and jerked away his hand. He pouted sullenly and 
there was a stronger shadow on his brow than that made by his 
tufty, bleached hair. They would have gone on, estranged, if the old 
man had not suddenly given a little husky shout of ‘Daai ’sy!’ and 
ducked aside to rouse a large black and gold scorpion basking on a 
stone. The insect reared about to face the provocation of old Flip’s 
whip handle. As it raised its poisoned sting he caught it cleverly and 
put it in his pocket. 
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‘We'll find another one and have a fight,’ he chuckled. ‘My one 
should win—he’s bigger than most, and so black, poisonous.’ __ 

He found another scorpion near the parched trees in the river 
bed, and they squatted in the sand to watch the two venomous 
creatures fight. 

‘Never touch them,’ old Flip said. 

‘Why do you do it?’ 

‘No, I know just how. And besides— well, it makes no difference. 
If they sting me what does it matter?’ 

The scorpions were locked together with their pincers and search- 
ing the segments of one another’s bodies with their stings for a vul- 
nerable spot. 

‘Why do they fight?’ Crispus said. ‘They belong to the same kind.’ 

‘Ag, they are stupid.’ 

‘Look now, Outa Flip, your one’s been stung.’ 

‘If you listen well you will hear them scream.’ 

‘Sies, horrid!’ the boy stood up. ‘I don’t like seeing them, Outa Flip. 
Let’s leave them and count the sheep.’ 


They walked home with the sun almost vertical above and 
shadows a dark blotch at their feet. Crispus approached the house 
from the back. He knew his father would be sitting alone in the 
living room, morose, staring at nothing through the open door 
while his mother cooked in the lean-to at the back. Quietly he slid 
into the stifling small kitchen and sat on a box. Rina brightened, see- 
ing the one she loved to call her dear little ray of sunshine. 

‘What did you see, my treasure?’ 

Crispus took off his hat and ruffled his stiff hair. “You will be glad, 
Ma,’ he smiled gaily, giving her a moment of happy suspense, ‘all 
the sheep are still alive.’ 

‘God be thanked.’ 

‘Outa Flip did not have to bring back any skins.’ 

‘Father! All will come right.’ She looked into the pot of boiling 
dry mealies. 

‘Ma, I have given up my friend.’ 

She turned to him with a grave smile. Her face was fat but the eyes 
sunken and dark-ringed and her skin grey and dull with exhaustion. 
“Why my little treasure, have you had a quarrel?’ 

This talk saddened her unutterably. Only when the child’s loneli- 
ness tapped at her aching heart did she feel her resignation had 
reached its limit and her dreadful lot could no longer be borne. 
Crispus had had his ‘friend’ for quite a while. Sometimes he took his 
friend a scrap of food. He would play among the aloes and stunted 
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Karroo shrubs that grew on the koppie overlooking the house, and 
come back saying his friend was well. Sometimes his friend went 
away and they could not play. She humoured his tender and lively 
imagination. 

‘No, Ma,’ he said, ‘we have not quarrelled.’ 

But he would add nothing more. He did not care to admit that 
Outa Flip was the cause of it. Flip had teased him about his friend, 
and because he loved old Flip he took it to heart more than he would 
otherwise have done. Rina could see how his mood changed and he 
became dejected. She took a rusk from a tin, spread some lard on it 
and gave it to him. If only she could satisfy his hopeless longings, if 
she could find him a real friend. His thoughts often amazed and per- 
plexed her. It was true he was an eagle, as Nico said, but what strange 
flights he made, what a sorrowing world his lovely wings must carry 
him through. 

He sat there moodily turning the tasty rusk about in his fingers and 
he began to nibble at it on one side and another. His eyes flickered to 
dart her a mischievous look. He had hidden a piece of rusk inside his 
patched blouse. Slipping off the box, he stood at the entrance to 
watch a hen scratching in the dusty yard. He edged out, holding his 
hat up in one hand, and went off unhurriedly toward the higher 
ground that rose to the rocky crest of the koppie. Always in the past 
he had said he was taking a scrap he had saved for his friend. Today, 
he was secretive and had gone out without a word. Rina watched 
him go, his head a shade to one side. That he limped would not have 
occurred to her, and in any case the stony, uneven path concealed it. 
She saw him unroll his hat and put it on. He had now become full of 
purpose and his head and shoulders bobbed higher and higher up the 
slope of the koppie. Gradually she shifted across the doorway to keep 
him in sight. He took a turning to the left and in a minute was out 
of her view. 

Rina reached down her sun-kappie from a nail and pulled it on, 
tying the tapes thoughtfully under her chin. She was going to see 
Crispus’s shadow-play with his ‘friend’. It would need care, for he 
must not know she was peeping. 

Her ankles were puffy and swollen and the strap of her home- 
made sandals hurt as she stepped heavily up the path. Climbing 
higher, she could look over the thatch roof of her house, all reddish 
with dust. There also was Outa Flip’s hut in its straggling ring of 
prickly pear on the far side of a dry donga. Truitjie, Flip’s daughter, 
was walking up from the wind pump with a paraffin tin of water on 
her head. One of her children, a sprightly little girl, trod methodical- 
ly behind in her footprints. Rina had not yet come in sight of Cris- 
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pus and was in no hurry. She did not wish to surprise him. 

Now she no longer looked back but was all eyes for the first 
glimpse of her little boy. He was in a dun-coloured hat against the 
dun rocks and the parched bushes, terribly elusive. The sun glared 
and the heat brought the sweat out in a dew on her face. He was sure 
to see her first. After all, her kappie was white and he had sharp eyes, 
had Crispus. Perhaps she should go back and leave him to his game. 
She pushed aside the stiff flaps and the bonnet and wiped her face on 
her sleeve. My, what heat. And no longer a breath of wind. 

Ag, she had come so far, why not carry on? Rina blew out a big 
breath and continued. She did not know the very slowness of her 
pace would bring her almost on top of Crispus without his seeing 
her. She was not quite expecting to catch up with him so soon. The 
path turned down and made a dip towards the donga behind Outa 
Flip’s, Crispus must have left it about here and she also branched 
off, taking the slope of the koppie gradually. She plodded on one slow 
pace after another, dragging her long skirts past the wiry dry bushes. 
Then she stopped near a boulder and touched it. The stone was 
scorching hot, nearly hot enough, she thought, to fry an egg. She 
looked over it, and there was Crispus on the other side, not six paces 
distant. He had his back to her and was bending down intent on 
something. A moment later he stood up with a little crow of a laugh, 
and she saw his ‘friend’. Sliding down toward him out of a low 
crevice in the rocks she watched a huge yellow Cape cobra. Foot 
after foot of its loathsome body slipped out. Its neck touched the 
dust at the boy’s feet and there began to form into a coil while the 
head rose, swaying up nearly to the height of his waist. Rina’s hand 
was at her throat. She had first gulped and that gulp had helped her 
stifle back a shriek. What if she had screamed, she thought wildly; 
the snake would certainly have bitten her boy. So this was his friend, 
not imaginary at all as she had blindly believed. And every minute of 
his playtime with it he had been in deadly peril. So treacherous and 
vile a thing—one tiny slip and its poison fangs would be in her little 
treasure’s cheek. She must fly home for Nico to blow the snake in 
pieces. 

Rina moved fast, and fervently she prayed to God to spare her ray 
of sunshine. Surely, surely O Lord God, Thy hand was with him all 
this time, Lord, merciful Redeemer, save him again until his father 
can destroy this thing of evil and horror. She was on the path, run- 
ning. 

‘Nico!—Nico!—the gun, quick!’ She began calling before she 
reached the house. He could not hear, but she drew breath in gasps 
shouting ‘Quick! come Nico, the gun!’ 
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__ Rina burst into the living room and her husband got up slowly 
from the bench, looking at her as if she had gone raving mad. It took 
her precious, wasted minutes before she could make him under- 
stand. Then he snatched the 12-bore and loaded it with buck-shot, 
groaning aloud in his agony. In his mind he saw Crispus already 
dead, or writhing in the last throes of the cobra’s venom. 

‘Nico,’ she whispered again and again, ‘do be so careful. They must 
not see you.’ 

‘I understand,’ he grunted. 

He cocked both hammers of the gun so that the click should not 
give him away when he was near. He was gripping Rina’s hand and 
the two of them hurried to save their treasure, the only thing left to 
them in life. Nico had not had time to put on a hat; his grey hair was 
unkempt, weeks of salty bristles stood on his chin and lips and his 
dark eyes had wakened to a ferocious life. 

‘Here,’ she said at the point to turn off the path. Nico went ahead 
now, drawing away steadily, but he glanced back and she signalled 
him which way to go. He found the boulder and carefully peered 
over with the care of a trained stalker. Crispus was sitting in the dust 
and the snake had its head raised level with him. He put out his hand 
and stroked its small dark head and neck. The snake flicked its skin 
hood half-way out and closed it as if it enjoyed being caressed. The 
boy was talking to it happily. Nico heard him say, ‘It will never rain. 
Outa Flip says the storm-bird is bringing rain, but the rain clouds 
will not listen to it. He made two scorpions fight in the Kamkam... .’ 

Nico got the barrel up to the edge of the rock and he waited, feel- 
ing his heart turn under his ribs with an unaccustomed pain. All 
depended fatally on him. The cobra’s head swayed out about an 
arm’s length in front of Crispus and hovered there a moment. He was 
on the hair-breadth point of firing when it swayed back. He felt cold, 
thinking: If I had fired and missed! The boy held something in his 
hand and the cobra wove its head from side to side as he had seen 
snakes do to hypnotise their prey. And it swiftly scooped with its 
open jaws, taking the food. 

‘God Almighty!’ Nico said to himself. 

He could not get a sight on the snake and each moment he 
watched across the corner of the rock was like the slow passing of a 
year. He decided to draw his son’s attention. First he whistled a bird- 
call softly; repeated it louder, and again yet not a true call so that 
Crispus would notice. The boy looked round but did not see him. So 
he whistled again, raising his head. 

‘Pa!’ Crispus said, turning away his face. 

‘Come here boy, but slowly, come to me.’ 
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Crispus seemed to shiver, whether with fear or from weeping — 


Nico could not see. He sat, keeping his head down, between Nico and 
the snake. 

‘Come to me, son,’ Nico hissed louder. And at that moment the 
cobra saw him. Moving with deadly swiftness it rose up above Cris- 
pus and spread its hood. For a moment that was like all death and 
eternity he waited for it to strike the boy. And at the end of that 
wait he understood its awful move—it was protecting the child. It 
ducked suddenly as if in a feint and uncoiled quick as a whip, 
straight for Nico to attack him. A swing took it out of line with the 
boy and the instant it raised its head again to get him in sight, Nico 
fired. 

Crispus scrambled to his feet dazed by the roar in his ears and the 
hot blast of gunpowder. First he saw nothing, and next, at his feet 
was the bloody, headless body of the cobra lashing about in huge 
mad convulsions. It was a tangle of gold coils, five feet in length, 
splashed with its own cold, red blood. He burst into a wild flood of 
crying. 

Nico climbed over the rock and touched his son on the shoulders. 
The lad was kneeling down trying with his hands to soothe and calm 
the writhing body of the snake. Only then did he look up at the man 
and the gun. His father had killed his friend. Crispus raised his 
clenched fists and rushed at Nico. 

‘Why did you shoot him?’ he screamed. Nico leaned the gun 
against a stone astonished, and tried to take up the boy in his arms. 
But Crispus wriggled free and fell in the dust, sobbing. 

Rina found her husband on one knee patting the boy and mutter- 
ing gruff things in a confused effort to console him. She stared, hag- 


gard, over the rock at the two of them and the snake coils quivering 
in the sun. 


‘He’s all right,’ Nico said. 

They led Crispus down the koppie between them and he seemed 
to shrink away from his father and cling fast at Rina’s side. She used 
her skirt to wipe the loathsome blood from his face and hands, 
though his blouse remained spattered and his hair was clotted and he 
looked ghastly. Outa Flip had heard the shot and came up at a shuf- 
fling run, followed by Truitjie and her girl and boy. Breathless, the 
coloured folk met the white people on the path and bunched up, 
every line of expression on their four faces a huge wondering ques- 
tion mark. But the white people were too distraught to say anything 
and with an unspoken understanding that words could wait they all 
started to walk on in a file. 


None of them had gone more than a few steps when Crispus 
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_ turned and said with a sob, ‘Outa Flip— Pa has shot my friend.’ 

Then everybody began talking together. 

‘O, it’s so sad,’ said Truitjie. 

‘What's so sad then?’ Rina burst out. 

‘The poor boy, my noointjie. He had to play with someone.’ 

‘But—a cobra!’ 

‘Ja, that was his friend.’ 

‘Then you knew. Oh my God!’ 

_ ‘Ja,’ she said. And old Flip nodded guiltily, and the coloured child- 
ren nodded also. 

‘They knew about him too,’ Crispus said, looking at the children 
with passionate grief. 

‘All of you?’ Nico demanded, his voice taking on an edge of fury. 

“He wasn’t dangerous, my baas,’ old Flip said humbly. ‘I took out 
the snake’s teeth just to be, so to say, safe, my baas.’ 

Crispus was not listening. He was gazing at Flip’s grandchildren 
while no one else said anything. Nico and Rina were stunned and the 
coloured folk sensed in their hearts the great tautness like the gut 
string of a ramkie guitar wound almost to breaking. All of them, the 
two lonely families, trudged on again to the house. It was the kind of 
occasion, like the birth or a death or a christening, when the barriers 
fall down imperceptibly. Crispus eyed the children sideways as they 
went along. He turned to look up at his father’s gun swinging on his 
shoulder against the sky which was hard and uncracked and was still 
without clouds. 
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Songs 
Translated from the Greek by Nanos Valaoritis 
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So 


I 


It strangles me this sea 

I have so much loved 
Her singing strangles me 
Her loneliness 


It isa rhythm on the fingers 
An endless sorrow 
The memory of Him 
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He is God 

He is Christ 

He is the Master of a Ship 
My friend from whom 

l inherited You. 


I] 


A sad Lady 

Is my Virgin Mary 
Two small birds 

Who become at night 
Stars and kisses 


In her hair are tangled 
Two small birds 
Who become at night 
Stars and kisses 


Kiss me, my Lady 

— You are my Virgin Mary — 
Embroider roses 

On my heart. 
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I will wait. 

On a deserted shore 

Till the wild wave 

Brings me the look of your eyes. 


Whatever it brings me I will love 
Because it will be yours 

Precious stone or kiss 

Or your dreams 


I will be waiting 

From evening till morning 
Until I become 

Myself 

A deserted shore 

To welcome you back. 


Sa 
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Iam a cloud 

You are a sorrow 

Oh, my child was lost at sea 
Riding on his horse 
Whistling a sad song 


I am a cloud 
You are sorrow 


His mother adorned him 
With blossom of oleander 
And Death gave him to drink 
The flower of forgetfulness 


I am a cloud 
You are sorrow 
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Oh, my child was lost at sea 
Riding on his horse 
Whistling a sad song 


~ 


I am a cloud 
You are sorrow. 


V 


The moon is yellow 

The river is blue 

And my love in your hands 
A white bird 


The moon is green 

The river is deep 

Come my love and dance 
Till tomorrow morning 


The moon has fallen 

In the river deep 

And my love grew pale 
Like the candleflame 


Come my love and dance 
Till tomorrow morning. 
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would see them — dressed alike in overalls and faded coats, one 

big, one little, one black-headed, one tow-headed, father and 
son. Each carried a cane fishing pole over his shoulder, and Dewey 
carried the bucket in his other hand. It was a soft, grey, changeable 
day overhead — the first like that, here in the month of March. 

Just a quarter of an hour before, Dewey riding to school in the 
school bus had spotted his father walking right down the road, the 
poles on his shoulders—two poles. Dewey skimmed around the 
schoolhouse door, and when his father came walking through 
Royals, he was waiting at the tree by the post office. 

‘Scoot. Get on back in the schoolhouse. You been told,’ said his 
father. 

In a way, Dewey would have liked to obey that: Miss Pruitt had 
promised to read them about Excalibur. That was the trouble with 
today. 

‘But I can see you’re bound to come,’ said his father. ‘Only we 
ain’t going to catch us no fish, because there ain’t no water left to 
catch ’em in.’ 

‘The river!’ 

‘All but.dry.’ 

“You been many times already?’ 

‘Son, this is my first time this year. Might as well both keep still 
about it at home.’ 

The sky moved, soft and wet and grey, but the ground underfoot 
was powder dry. Where an old sycamore had blown over the spring 
before, there was turned up a tough round wall of roots and clay all 
white, like the moon on the ground. The river had not backed up into 
the old backing places. Vines, leafless and yet abundant and soft, 
covered the trees and thickets as if rainclouds had been dropped 
down from the sky over them. The swamp looked grey and endless 
as pictures in the Bible; wherever Dewey turned, the world held per- 
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fectly still for moments at a time—then a heron would pump 
through. 

‘Papa, what's that lady doing” 

‘Why, I believe that’s Miss Hattie Purcell on foot ahead.’ 

‘Is she supposed to be way out here?’ 

‘Miss Hattie calls herself a rainmaker, son. She could be at it. We 
sure can use the rain. She’s most generally on hand at the post office.’ 

‘I know now.’ He opened his mouth. 

‘Don’t be so apt to holler,’ said his father. “We may can keep to 
the rear of her, if we try good.’ 

The back of Miss Hattie rose up a little steep place, her black hat 
sharp above the trees. She was ahead of them by a distance no longer 
than the street of Royals. Her black coat was a roomy winter one 
and hung down in the back to her ankles, when it didn’t catch on 
things. She was carrying a long furled umbrella like a rolling pin, 
and moved straight forward in some kind of personal zigzag of a 
walk—it would be hard to pass her. 

Now Miss Hattie dipped out of sight into a gully. 

‘Miss Hattie’s making a beeline, ain’t she,’ said Dewey’s father. 
‘Look at her go. Let’s you and me take us a plain path.’ 

But as they came near the river in a little while, Dewey pointed his 
finger. Fairly close, through the trees, they saw a big strong purse 
with a handle on it like a suitcase, set down on the winter leaves. 
Another quiet step and they could see Miss Hattie. There on the 
ground, with her knees drawn up the least bit, skirt to her ankles, 
coat spread around her like a rug, hat over her brow, steel glasses in 
her hand, sat Miss Hattie Purcell, bringing rain. She did not even 
see them. 

Miss Hattie brought rain by sitting a vigil of the necessary dura- 
tion beside the nearest body of water, as everybody knew. She made 
no more sound at it than a man fishing. But something about the way 
Miss Hattie’s comfort shoes showed their tips below her skirt and 
carried a dust of the dry woods on them made her look as though 
she’d be there forever: longer than they would. 

His father made a sign to Dewey, and they got around Miss Hattie 
there and went on. 

‘This is where I had in mind the whole time,’ he said. 

It was where there was an old, unrailed, concrete bridge across the 
Little Muscadine. A good jump —an impossible jump — separated the 
bridge from land, for the Old Road—overgrown, but still coming 
through the trees this far—fell away into a sandy ravine when it got 


to the river. The bridge stood out there high on its single foot, like a 
table in the water. ) 
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There was a sign, ‘Cross at Own Risk’, and a plank limber as a ham- 
mock laid across to the bridge floor. Dewey ran the plank, ran the 
bridge’s length, and gave a cry—it was an island. 

The bearded trees hung in a ring around it all, the Little Muscadine 
without a sound threaded through the sand among fallen trees, and 
the two fishermen sat on the bridge, halfway across, baited their 
hooks from the can of worms taken out of a pocket, and hung their 
poles over the side. 

They didn’t catch anything, sure enough. 

About noon, Dewey and his father stopped fishing and went into a 
lunch of biscuits and jelly the father took out of another pocket. 

‘This bridge don’t belong to nobody,’ his father said, then. ‘It’s just 
going begging. It’s a wonder somebody don’t stretch a tent over this 
good floor and live here, high and dry. You could have it clean to 
yourself. Know you could?’ 

‘Me?’ asked Dewey. 

His father faintly smiled and ate a biscuit before he said, “You'd 
have to ask your ma about it first.’ 

‘There’s another one!’ said Dewey. 

Another lady had dared to invade this place. Over the water and 
through the trees, on the same side of the river they’d come from, her 
face shone clear as a lantern light in night time. She’d found them. 

‘Blackie?’ she called, and a white arm was lifted too. The sound 
was like the dove-call of April or May, and it carried as unsurely as 
something she had tried to throw them across that airy distance. 

Blackie was his father’s name, but he didn’t answer. He sat just 
as he was, out in the open of the bridge, both knees pointed up blue, 
a biscuit with a bite gone out of it in his hand. 

Then the lady turned around and disappeared into the trees. 

Dewey could easily think she had gone off to die. Or if she hadn't, 
she would have had to die there. It was such a complaint she sent 
over, it was so sorrowful. And about what but death would ladies, 
anywhere, ever speak with such soft voices— then turn and run! Be- 
fore she’d gone, the lady’s face had been white and still as magic be- 
hind the trembling willow boughs that were the only bright-touched 
thing. 

| think she’s gone,’ said Dewey, getting to his feet. 

Turtles now lay on logs sticking up out of the low water, with 
their small heads raised. An old log was papped with baby turtles. 
Dewey counted fourteen, seven up one side and seven down the 
other. Just waiting for rain, said his father. On a giant log was a giant 
turtle, grey-tailed, the size of a dishpan, set at a laughable angle there, 
safe from everybody and everything. 
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With lunch over, they still didn’t catch any fish. And then the 
lady looked through the willow boughs again, in nearly the same 
place. She was giving them another chance. 

She cupped her hands to her silent lips. She meant ‘Blackie!’ 

‘Blackie!’ There it was. 

‘You hold still,’ said his father. ‘She ain’t calling you.’ 

Nobody could hold so still as a man named Blackie. 

That mysterious lady never breathed anything but the one word, 
and so softly then that it was all the word could do to travel over the 
water; still his father never said anything back, until she disappeared. 
Then he said, ‘Blackie yourself.’ 

He didn’t even bait his hook or say any longer what he would do 
to the fish if they didn’t hurry up and change their minds. Yet when 
nothing came up on the hook, he looked down at his own son like a 
stranger cast away on this bridge from the long ago, before it got cut 
off from land. 

Dewey baited his hook, and the first thing he knew he'd caught a 
fish. 

‘What is it, what is it?’ he shouted. 

“You got you a little goggle-eye there, son.’ 

Dewey, dancing with it—it was six inches long and jumping on 
the hook— hugged his father’s neck and said, “‘Well—ready to go?’ 

‘No. . . . Best not to stay either too long or too little-bit. I favour 
tarrying awhile,’ said his father. 

Dewey sat back down, and gazed up at his father’s solemn side- 
face —then followed the look his father shot across the river like a 
fishing line of great length, one that took hold. 

Across the river the lady looked out for the third time. She was al- 
most out of the willows now, on the sand. She put the little shells of 
her hands up to her throat. What did that mean? It was the way she’d 
pull her collar together if she’d been given a coat around her. It was 
about to rain. She knew as well as they did that people were looking 
at her hard; but she must not feel it, Dewey felt, or surely people 
would have to draw their looks away, and not keep her there. She 
didn’t have even one word to say, this time. 

The bay tree that began moving and sighing over her head was the 
tall slender one Dewey had picked as his marker. With its head in a 
stroke of sun, it nodded like a silver-flower. There was a little gentle 
thunder, and Dewey knew that her eyes shut, as well as he would 
know even in his sleep when his mother put down the windows in 
their house if a rain was coming. That way, she stood there and 
waited. And Dewey’s father—whose sweat Dewey took a deep 
breath of as he stood up beside him — believed that the one that lady 
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waited for was never coming over the bridge to her side, any more 
than she would come to his. 

Then, with a little sound like a mouse somewhere in the world, a 
scratch, then a patter like many mice racing—and then at last the 
splash on Dewey’s cheek—it simply began raining. Dewey looked 
all around—the river was dancing. 

‘Run now, son! Run for cover! It’s fixing to pour down! I'll be right 
behind you!’ shouted his father, running right past him and then 
jumping over the side of the bridge. Arms and legs spread wide as 
surprise itself he did a grand leap to the sand. But instead of shelter- 
ing under the bridge, he kept going, and was running up the bank 
now, towards Royals. Dewey resigned himself to go the same way. 
As for the lady, if she was still where they left her, about to disappear 
perhaps, she was getting wet. 

They ran under the sounding trees and vines. It came down in 
earnest, feeling warm and cool together, a real spring shower. 

‘Trot under here!’ called a peremptory voice. 

‘Miss Hattie! Forgot she was anywhere near,’ said Dewey’s father, 
falling back. ‘Now we got to be nice to her.’ 

‘Good evening, Lavelle.’ 

At that name, Dewey fell back, but his father went on. Maybe he 
was getting used to being called, today, and it didn’t make any dif- 
ference what name he got, by now. 

Something as big as a sail came out through the brambles. 

‘Did you hear me?’ said Miss Hattie—there she stood. ‘Get you 
both under this umbrella. I’m going straight to town, and I’ll take 
you with me. Can’t take your fishing poles, unless you drag ’em.’ 

‘Yes’m,’ they said, and got under. 

Starting forward, Miss Hattie held her own umbrella, a man with 
her or not, branches of trees coming or not, and the harder the rain 
fell the more energetically she held to the handle. There were little 
cowlicks of damp standing up all around the black fur of her collar. 
Her spectacles were on her nose, and both windows had drops all 
over them like pearls. Miss Hattie’s coat tapered up like one tent, and 
the umbrella spread down like another one. They marched abreast or 
single file, as the lay of the land allowed, but always politely close 
together under the umbrella, either despising paths or taking a path 
so fragrant and newly slick it didn’t seem familiar. But there was 
an almost forgotten landmark of early morning, boarded twin 
towers of a coloured church, set back closet-like in the hanging moss. 
Dewey thought he knew where he was. Suddenly frogs from every- 
where let loose on the world, as if they’d been wound up. 

In no time, Miss Hattie brought them to the edge of the woods. 
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Next they were at the gravel road and walking down the middle of 
it. The turn was coming where Royals could be seen spread out from 
Baptist church to schoolhouse. 

Dewey, keeping watch around Miss Hattie’s skirt, saw the lady 
appear in the distance behind them, running like a ghost across the 
road in the shining rain—shining, for the sun had looked through. 

‘The Devil is beating his wife,’ said Miss Hattie in a professional 
voice. 

There ran the figure that the rain sheathed in a spinning cocoon of 
light —as if it ran in peril. It was cutting across Mr Jep Royal’s yard, 
where the Royals were all sitting inside the house, and some cows as 
black as blackbirds came close and watched her go. 

‘Look at that, to the side,’ said Miss Hattie suddenly. “Who’s that, 
young eyes?’ 

Dewey looked shyly under her forward sleeve and asked his 
father, ‘Reckon it’s the lady?’ 

‘Well, call her,’ said Miss Hattie. ‘Wherever she’s going, she can 
trot under this umbrella just as easy as we can. It’s good size.’ 

‘La-ady!’ 

That was Dewey, hollering. 

They stood and waited for the lady to come across the pasture, 
though his father looked very black, trapped under the umbrella. 
Had Miss Hattie looked at him, that showed what his name was and 
how he got it. 

But the lady, now opposite, in a whole field of falling light, was 
all but standing still. Starting here, starting there, wavering, retreat- 
ing, she made no headway at all. Then abruptly she disappeared into 
the Royals’ pear orchard —this time for good. 

‘Maybe somebody new has escaped from the lunatic asylum,’ said 
Miss Hattie. ‘March.’ 

On they went in the rain. 

Opal Purcell slipped sideways through the elderberry bushes at 
the creek bank, with both hands laid, like a hat, on top of her head, 
and waited for them. 

‘Why, here it’s my own niece,’ said Miss Hattie. ‘Trot under here, 
Opal. How do you like this rain?’ 

‘Hey, Aunt Hat. Hey,’ said Opal to Dewey. 

She was grown. Sometimes she waited on people in the Seed and 
Feed. She was plump as ever. She didn’t look far enough around her 
aunt to speak to his father. 

Miss Hattie touched Opal on the head. ‘Has it rained that much?’ 
she said in a gratified way. 

‘I thought I saw you in the post office, Aunt Hat,’ objected Opal. 
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‘I expect you did. | had the mail to tie up. I’m a fast worker when 
the case demands.’ 

They were all compelled, of course, to keep up with Miss Hattie 
and stay with her and be company all the way back to town. Her 
black cotton umbrella lacked very little of being big enough for four, 
but it lacked some. Dewey gave Opal his place. 

He marched ahead of them, still in step with his father, but out in 
the open rain, with his fish now let up high on its pole behind him. He 
felt the welcome plastering down of his hair on his forehead, and 
the relentless way the raindrops hit and bounced on him. 

Opal Purcell had a look, to Dewey, as if she didn’t know whether 
she was getting wet or not. It was his father’s fishing look. And Miss 
Hattie’s rainmaking look. He was the only one—out here in the rain 
itself —that didn’t have it. 

Like a pretty lady’s hand, to tilt his face up a little and make him 
smile, deep satisfaction, almost love, came down and touched him. 

‘Miss Hattie,’ he turned and said over his shoulder, ‘I caught me a 
goggle-eye perch back yonder, see him? I wish I could give him to you 
—for your supper!’ 

‘You good and wet, honey?’ she said back, marching there in the 
middle. 


The brightest thing in Royals—rain was the loudest, on all the tin 
roofs— was the empty school bus drawn up under the shed of the 
filling station. The movie house, high up on its posts, was magnesia- 
bottle blue. Three red hens waited on the porch. Dewey’s and Opal’s 
eyes together looked out of their corners at the Coming Saturday 
poster of the charging white horse. But Miss Hattie didn’t dismiss 
them at the movie house. 

They passed the Baptist church getting red as a rose, and the Metho- 
dist church getting streaky. In the middle of the first crossing, the 
water tank stood and they walked under; water from its bottom, 
black and cold as ice, fell a drop for each head as always. And they 
passed along the gin, which alone would sleep the Spring out. All 
around were the well known ditches and little gullies; there were the 
chinaberry trees, and some Negroes and some dogs underneath them; 
but it all looked like some different place to Dewey—not Royals. 
There was a line of faces under the roof of the long store porch, but 
they looked, white and black, like the faces of new people. Neverthe- 
less, all spoke to Miss Hattie, Blackie, Opal, and Dewey by name; and 
from their umbrella—out in the middle of the road; where it was 
coming down hardest — Miss Hattie did the speaking back. 

‘It’s the beginning!’ she called. ‘I'd a heap rather see it come this 
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way than in torrents!’ 

‘We're real proud of you, Miss Hattie!’ 

‘You're still a credit to Royals, Miss Hattie!’ 

‘Don’t you drown yourself out there!’ 

‘Oh, I won't,’ said Miss Hattie. 

At the bank corner, small spotty pigs belonging to nobody, with 
snouts as long as corncobs, raced out in a company like clowns with 
the Circus, and ran with Dewey and Miss Hattie and all, for the rest 
of the way. There was one more block, and that was where the post 
office was. Also the Seed and Feed, and the schoolhouse beyond, and 
the Stave Mill Road; and also home was that way. 

‘Well, goodbye, everybody,’ said Miss Hattie, arrived at the post 
office tree. 

Dewey’s father—the darkest Coker of the family, much darker 
than Uncle Lavelle, who had run off a long time ago, by Dewey’s 
reckoning — bowed himself out backwards from under the umbrella 
and straightened up in the rain. 

‘Much obliged for the favour, Miss Hattie,’ he said. With a quiet 
hand he turned over his fishing pole to Dewey, and was gone. 

‘Thank you, ma’am, | enjoyed myself,’ said Dewey. 

‘You're wet as a drowned rat,’ said Miss Hattie admiringly. 

Up beyond, the schoolhouse grew dim behind its silver yard. The 
bell mounted at the gate was making the sound of a bucket filling. 

‘I'll leave you with the umbrella, Opal. Opal, run home,’ said Miss 
Hattie, pointing her finger at Opal’s chest, ‘and put down the south 
windows, and bring in the quilts and dry them out again before the 
fire. ] can’t tell you why I forgot clean about my own house. You 
might stand on a chair and find a real pretty quart of snapbeans and 
put them on with that little piece of meat out of the safe. Run now. 
Where’ve you been?’ 

‘Nowhere. Hunting poke salad,’ said Opal, making a little face 
twice. She had wet cheeks, and there was a blue violet in her dress, 
hanging down from a buttonhole, and no coat on her back of any 
kind. 

‘Then dry yourself,’ said Miss Hattie. ‘What’s that?’ 

‘It’s the train whistle,’ said Dewey. 

Far down, the mail train crossed the three long trestles over Little 
Muscadine swamp like knocking three knocks at the door, and blew 
its whistle again through the rain. 

Miss Hattie never let her powers interfere with mail time, or mail 
time interfere with her powers. She had everything worked out. She 
pulled open the door of her automobile, right there. There on the 
back seat was her mail sack, ready to go. 
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Miss Hattie lived next door where Opal had now gone inside— and 
only used her car between here and the station; it stayed under the 
post office tree. Some day old Opal was going to take that car, and 
ride away. Miss Hattie climbed up inside. 

The car roared and took a leap out into the rain. At the corner it 


turned, looking two stories high, swinging wide as Miss Hattie 


banked her curve, with a lean of her whole self deep to the right. She 
made it. Then she sped on the diagonal to the bottom of the hill and 
pulled up at the station just in time for Mr Frierson to run out in his 
suspenders and hang the mail as the train rushed through. It hooked 
the old sack and flung off the new to Royals. 

The rain slacked just a little on Miss Hattie while she hauled the 
mail uphill. Dewey stamped up the post office runway by her side 
to help her carry it in—the post office used to be a stable. He held 
the door open, they went inside, and the rain slammed down behind 
them. 

‘Dewey Coker?’ 

‘Ma’am?’ 

“Why aren’t you in school?’ 

In a sudden moment she dropped the sack and rubbed his head— 
just any old way—with something out of her purse; it might have 
been a dinner napkin. He rubbed cornbread crumbs as sharp as rocks 
out of his eye. Across the road, a wonderful white mule that had 
gotten into the cemetery and rolled himself around till he was green 
and white like a marble monument, got up to his feet and shivered 
and shook the raindrops everywhere. 

‘I may can still go,’ he said dreamily. ‘Miss Pruitt—’ 

‘Nonsense! Don’t you see that rain?’ cried Miss Hattie. “You'll stay 
here in this post office till I tell you.’ 

The post office inside was a long bare room that looked and 
smelled like a covered bridge, with only a little light at the other 
end where Miss Hattie’s window was. Dewey had never stayed in- 
side here more than a minute at a time, in his life. 

‘You make yourself at home,’ said Miss Hattie, and disappeared 
into the back. 

Dewey stood the poles by the front door and kept his fish in his 
hand on the bit of line, while Miss Hattie put up the mail. After she 
had put it all up as she saw fit, then she gave it out: here came every- 
body. There was a lot of conversation through the window. 

‘Sure is a treat, Miss Hattie! Only wish it didn’t have to stop.’ 

‘It looks like gully washer to me, Miss Hat’ 

And someone leaned down and said to Dewey, ‘Hi, Dewey! I saw 
you! And what was you up to this evening?’ 
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‘It’s a beginning,’ was all Miss Hattie would say. ‘I'll go back out 
there tomorrow, if I have the time, and if I live and don’t nothing 
happen, and do some more on it. But depends on the size of the mail.’ 

After everybody had shed their old letters and papers on the floor 
and tracked out, there would have been silence everywhere but for 
the bombardment on the roof. Miss Hattie still didn’t come out of 
her little room back there, of which Dewey could see nothing but the 
reared-back honeycomb of her desk with nine letters in the holes. 

Out here, motes danced lazily as summer flies in the running 
green light of the cracks in the walls. The hole of a missing stove- 
pipe, high up, was blocked with a bouquet of old newspapers, yel- 
low as roses. It was a little chilly. It smelled of rain, of fish, of pocket 
money and pockets. Whether the lonely dangling light was turned 
on or off it was hard to see. Its bulb hung down fierce in a little mask 
like a biting dog. 

On the high table against the wall there was an ink well and a pen, 
as in a school desk, and an old yellow blotter limp as biscuit dough. 
Reaching tall, he rounded up the pen and with a great deal of the 
ink drew a picture on the blotter. He drew his fish. He gave it an eye 
and then mailed it through the slot to Miss Hattie. 

Presently he hung his chin on the little ledge to her window, to 
see if she got it. 

Miss Hattie was asleep in her rocking chair. She was sitting up 
with her head inclined, beside her little gas stove. She had laid away 
her hat, and there was a good weight to her hair, which was shaped 
and coloured like the school bell. She looked noble, as if waiting to 
have the headsman chop off her head. All was quietness itself. For 
the rain had stopped. The only sound was the peeping of baby chicks 
from the parcel post at her feet. 

‘Can I go now?’ he hollered. 

‘Mercy!’ she exclaimed at once. ‘Did it bite? Nothing for you 
today! Who’s that? I wasn’t asleep! Whose face is that smiling at 
me? For pity’s sakes!’ She jumped up and shook her dress—some 
leaves fell out. Then she came to the window and said through it, 
“You want to go leave me? Run then! Because if you dream it’s 
stopped, child, I won’t be surprised a bit if it don’t turn around and 
come back.’ 


At that moment the post office shook with thunder, as if horses 
ran right through it. 

Miss Hattie came to the door behind him. He slid down the run- 
way with all he had. She remained there looking out, nodding a bit 


ane speaking a few words to herself. All she had to say to him was 
‘Trot!’ 
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It was already coming down again, with the sound of making up 
for the lapse that had just happened. As Dewey began to run, he 
caught a glimpse of a patchwork quilt going like a camel through the 
yard next door. He supposed Opal was under it. Fifteen years later it 
occurred to him that it had very likely been Opal in the woods, too. 

Just in time, he caught and climbed inside the rolling school bus 
with the children in it, and rode home after all with the others, a 


_ sort of hero. 


After the bus put him down, he ran cutting across under the 
charred pines. The big sky-blue violets his mother loved were bloom- 
ing, wet as cheeks. Pear trees were all but in bloom under the purple 
sky. Branches were being jogged with the rush and commotion of 
birds. The Cokers’ patch of mustard that had gone to seed shone like 
gold from here. Dewey ran under the last drops, through the deep 
mud of the pasture, and saw the corrugations of their roof shining 
across it like a fresh pan of cornbread sticks. His father was off at a 
distance, on his knees— back at mending the fences. Minnie Lee, Sue, 
and Annie Bess were ready for Dewey and came flocking from the 
door, with the baby behind on all fours. None of them could hope 
to waylay him. 

His mother stood in the back lot. Behind her, blue and white, her 
morning wash hung to the ground, as wet as clouds. She stood with 
4 switch extended most strictly over the head of the silky calf that 
drank from the old brown cow —as though this evening she knighted 
it. 

‘Whose calf will that be? Mine?’ he cried out to her. It was to make 
her turn, but this time, he thought, her answer would be yes. 

“You have to ask your pa, son.’ 

‘Why do you always tell me the same thing? Mama!’ 

Arm straight before him, he extended towards her dear face his 
fish —still shining a little, held up by its tail, its eye and its mouth 
as agape as any big fish’s. She turned. 

‘Get away from me!’ she shrieked. “You and your pa! Both of you 
get the sight of you clear away!’ She struck with her little green 
switch, fanning drops of milk and light. ‘Get in the house. Oh! If I 
haven’t had enough out of you!’ 


Days passed—it rained some more, sometimes in the night — be- 
fore Dewey had time to go back and visit the bridge. He didn’t take 
his fishing pole, he just went to see about it. The sky had cleared in 
the evening, after school and the work at home were done with. 

The river was up. It covered the sandbars and from the bridge he 
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could no longer remember exactly how the driftwood had lain— 
only its upper horns stuck out of the water, where parades of brown 
bubbles were passing down. The gasping turtles had all dived under. 
The water must now be swimming with fish of all sizes and kinds. 

Dewey walked the old plank back, there being no sand to drop 
down to. Then he visited above the bridge and wandered around in 
new places. They were drenched and sweet. The big fragrant bay 
was his marker. 

He stood in the light of birdleg-pink leaves, yellow flower vines 
and scattered white blooms each crushed under its drop of water as 
under a stone, the maples red as cinnamon drops and the falling, 
thready nets of willows, and heard the lonesomest sound in creation 
—an unknown bird singing through the very moment when he was 
the one that listened to it. Across the Little Muscadine the golden 
soldier-tassels of distant oaks filled with light, and there the clear sun 
dropped. 

Before he got out of the river woods, it was almost first-dark. The 
sky was pink and blue. The great moon had slid up in it, but not yet 
taken light, like the little plum tree that had sprung out in flower 
below. At that mysterious coloured church, the one with the two 
towers and the two privies to the rear, that stood all in darkness, a 
new friend sat straight up on the top church step. Head to one side, 
little red tongue hanging out, it was a little black dog, his whole self 
shaking and alive from tip to tip. He might be part of the church, 
that was the way he acted. On the other hand, there was no telling 
where he might have come from. 

And to Dewey passing there, he had a look on his little pointed, 
panting face — for all it was black — that reminded him of his friend 
Miss Hattie Purcell. He was thinking of the moment when she stood 
in the door of the post office looking out at the rain she’d brought 
and speaking to herself aloud, ‘Well, I'd say that’s right per- 
snicketty.’ 
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Recognition Scene 
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The town seemed sleeping, after the day’s heat 
Faded. The sun, now hid, crept blindly back 
Into the sea. The man went on from street 


To street upon a long-familiar track 
Skirting the harbour, going deviously 
Among the houses and the quays: a black 


Swastika or a spider or a fly 
Among the dark-grey avenues of stone. 
Only one thing relieved the leaden sky: 


The lighthouse like a finger like a bone. 
He had the regular, indifferent pace 
Of those who think that they are quite alone, 


His mind being rooted in another place, 
And where he was, to him, being trivial. 
But round a turn he met her. Face to face. 


—He had not heard one light footstep fall. 
But now angrily he drew back and cried out, ‘No! 
Once and for all, it’s gone! Beyond recall, 


Beyond the point of arguing to and fro 
Or doling out the blame: and pain. I’ve done 
With the whole cursed thing, so let it go, 


It’s—’. As abruptly as he had begun 
He stopped. Then lamely added ‘It’s too late.’ 
She stood there very silently, like one 
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Certain that all he needs to do, is wait. 
The distant cries of children in a park 
Sheared the close air to touch their ears. Then, ‘Hate, 


Real hate,’ he said, ‘can’t by some chance remark 
Or some brief visit, casually be put right.’ 
His gesturing hand grazed on the wall. The dark 


Granite was warm to touch. The street was quite 
Silent. Somewhere he heard a far-off train 
Scream like a bird. ‘No one,’ he said, ‘can fight 


For what has died. You must go back again.’ 
Still, still she stood, and said nothing, and stared 
Like a strange blossom or a window-pane: 


But it was not at all as if she dared 
Or could not speak, or shrank at what was true. 
Rather, she had her answer all prepared, 


Or full well knew that he must know it too. 
They let the vacant minutes glide away. 
Then he began more gently: ‘How can you 


Not answer me at all? Why do you say 
Nothing, now you are here? Why have you come 
Back to the original place, what makes you stray 


Into the past so far, just to be dumb: 
Motionless as a little doll, or death? 
Do you sham death, till I remember some 


Root of our primitive tongue, some shibboleth 
To make you speak?’ Now surely he was half 
Frightened. The rise and falling of her breath 


Stirred her no more than in a photograph. 
It was as if she had no use of air 
To speak or live. And he began to laugh 


Almost hysterically: ‘I wonder where 
You learnt that trick? But you'll not make me think 
That the hurt dead can walk . .. and yet you stare 
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And say nothing.’ He stared: seeming to shrink 
Away. She might have been a mortal thing... 
And he, a wakeful sleeper, at the brink 


Of day, dreading what he knows day must bring. 
He breathed, for her; but pale, as if he bled 
Internally, through pain of realizing 


Intercourse between living folk and dead 
Could never come. And yet, though silent, he 
Fumbled with something he had left unsaid: 


Till suddenly he cried out ‘O now I see 
My monstrous child is born, the plant in flower 
Like fire, that fed on dark, the hawk burst free, 


Grief’s clawed revengeful hawk, mad to devour 
The keeper, being itself both hawk and dove 
And falling on him like a glittering shower 


When the tired hand throws off the hawking-glove 
Despairing in a forest of despair 
That stifles hate: because its root is love.’ 


His dusty street was empty as the air. 
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Letter from Harvard 
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inter in Massachusetts is a true season, bounded by the 
\ X Ge of autumn and the wet complexities of spring. This 
year the season changed sharply in the first week of Decem- 
ber; the sky turned a deep grey toward evening, and one thought of 
Richard Wilbur’s lines, ‘Now winter downs the dying of the 
year/And night is all a settlement of snow.’ Six inches of it met us 
in the morning. The autumn which so ended had been enjoyable but 
not extraordinary. A few weeks earlier, Harvard had surprisingly 
beaten Yale in football, but both victory and surprise vanished in a 
few hours while the cocktail parties projected their yellow windows 
into the dark courtyards. Undergraduates had an autumn unbroken 
by great causes, despite the censure of Senator MacCarthy. ‘Joe Must 
Go’ petitions came to the dining halls, and even a pro-MacCarthy fac- 
tion turned up, but it was a lunatic fringe almost without a fringe. 
Every day eager students of literature had streamed through the traf- 
fic separating the Yard and the Houses to attend their chosen lecture 
courses. Many were taking Harry Levin’s ‘Proust, Joyce and Mann’, 
aware that they would be called upon in their exams to answer a 
question based on a paragraph of Proust’s French, Mann’s German 
or Joyce’s Finneganese. Some were attending the broad ‘Humanities’ 
courses, like ‘Ideas of Good and Evil in Western Literature’, while 
the majority absorbed the traditional ‘Chaucer’, or ‘English Litera- 
ture from 1603 to the Restoration, Exclusive of Drama’. 

Whatever the year or the season, Harvard lacks the centripetal 
tendency of the English Universities. Its Houses, though founded on 
the British system and immensely preferable to the dormitories 
usually found in America, are far less autonomous than the Colleges 
of Oxford or Cambridge. Harvard is still relatively diffuse. Usually 
lacking at Harvard, too, are university-wide small specialized circles; 
at Oxford every literary young gentleman knows all the other 
literary young gentlemen. Here a few of the literary undergraduates 
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unite to edit the magazine, the Harvard Advocate, but even these 
students have little contact with graduates whose interests are simi- 
lar. There is no Poetry Society, and most of the time there is only one 
magazine. Everyone is busy, and the brightest undergraduates are 
apt to work directly with their professors than to associate exten- 
sively with other students. 

Maybe the closest thing to a literary meeting place is the Grolier 
Book Shop, run by a shy, gruff Canadian named Gordon Cairnie. 
Sooner or later, many of the young men whose concern is literature 
will find themselves visiting the Grolier whenever it happens to be 
open; store hours are irregular. There they will meet graduate 
students in English, critics who review for the newspapers and re- 
views, and poets who live in Cambridge; sometimes Conrad Aiken 
will come in on a visit from the Cape, and T. S. Eliot may drop by for 
a moment on a lecture tour in this country. They will pick up news 
of what is happening in the universe of books, for Grolier’s is the 
great clearing-house of literary gossip. The shop began in 1927, when 
Mr Cairnie left graduate school and decided to sell his library. It is 
as permanent as anything at Harvard except the mixture of archi- 
tectures in the Yard. The Grolier account book is battered and falling 
apart, and on close scrutiny reveals itself to be a Daily Reminder for 
1927. Mr Cairnie keeps in touch with hundreds of friends by post- 
card and by notes on bills. He stocks books when he feels like it, and 
marks them up when no one buys them and they go out of print. 
Some use his shop as a library, and some as a club, but too few as a 
book store. Grolier’s is perennially going out of business, but it seems 
more possible that President Pusey might sell Widener Library to a 
dry-cleaning establishment. 

The Woodberry Poetry Room is Harvard’s most impressive 
literary institution. When it was started in a room at the top of 
Widener Library in 1931, it was merely a collection of books and a 
few sacred objects, including one of Amy Lowell's cigars. When the 
modern Lamont Library, nominally for undergraduates, was built 
in 1949, the Poetry Room moved there into quarters specially de- 
signed by Alvar Aalto; all appurtenances, down to doorknobs, were 
built from his designs, and the fabrics for the chairs were woven by 
his wife. The most remarkable part of the Poetry Room now is its 
collection of fifteen-hundred phonograph records, most of which 
are impressions of poets reading their own work, In the room are 
four turntables, each with eight outlets for earphones, and four 
listening posts at which a person may tune in on any of the turn- 
tables. Of the fifteen hundred records, about half are unobtainable 
elsewhere; public readings and lectures have been preserved, and 
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poets who have ventured nto the area have been captured and re- 
corded. Many reels of tape recording remain to be put on wax. 

Four thousand books, of and about modern poetry, line the walls 
of the room, and one hundred and sixty literary magazines are pre- 
served there. Agents in America and England trap the new maga- 
zines when they come out; ephemeral publications which sell seven- 
teen copies in London are kept in the Poetry Room on the chance 
that one of the authors may grow up to be a W. H. Auden. Under the 
direction of John Sweeney, the Poetry Room has been the haunt of 
Cambridge poets for many years. A particularly promising group of 
young men gathered there soon after the war, and one of their num- 
ber has already returned to the room in the form of two celebrated 
volumes; Richard Wilbur until recently has continued to live nearby 
while teaching at Harvard. 

He, alas for Harvard, is now in Rome and will return to take a posi- 
tion at Wellesley. Richard Eberhart, whose home is a few blocks 
from the University, is occupying a visiting professorship this year 
at Wheaton College, two hours away. But Archibald MacLeish con- 
tinues as Boylston Professor, and this year is Master of Eliot House 
while John Finley lectures at Oxford. Robert Frost, in his eighty-first 
year, lives much of the time in Cambridge, and Robert Lowell is now 
living in Boston; Adrienne Cecile Rich is the most prominent among 
the many younger poets in the area. The Morris Gray series of poetry 
readings brought Marianne Moore here in October. Other readers 
in the series this year are local poets J. V. Cunningham, Byron 
Vazakas and Edwin Honig; John Crowe Ransom will read in April. 

The subway provides an escape into the centre of Boston in eight 
minutes, but there the student can only find an occasional play test- 
ing out before its New York opening, or tired out after its New York 
run; there is little of any literary interest. Generally the student pre- 
fers to stay in Cambridge. Despite the lack of a real theatre among 
the University buildings, Harvard and Cambridge manage to com- 
prehend much theatrical activity. The Harvard Dramatic Club and 
several subsidiary and other organizations thrive on the energy of 
the amateur spirit. The individual Houses each put on a Christmas 
play for their own members, with an emphasis on bawdy and on 
occasional allusive interpolations. This year Archibald MacLeish 
wrote many new lines, doubtless to remain uncollected, for the pro- 
duction of John Gay’s What D’Ye Call It? in Eliot House. 

The most original dramatic venture hereabouts is the Poet's 
Theatre, started in 1950 by Lyon Phelps and a few associates who 
wished to produce original verse plays. In four years, the Poet’s 
Theatre has put on thirty-five plays, of which thirty-three were first 
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productions. Most were the products of Cambridge poets, from 
Archibald MacLeish and Richard Eberhart down to several under- 
graduates, and eleven of the plays have subsequently been published. 
Dylan Thomas gave the Poet’s Theatre the first reading of Under 
Milk Wood anywhere. Originally the plays were presented in bor- 
rowed halls, but the organization has recently acquired its own loft 
and has constructed a tiny theatre seating forty-nine people. This 
fall they produced new plays by V. R. Lang and Denis Johnston; the 
reviews were excellent and the runs of both plays had to be extended 
beyond their original schedules. 

The Advocate, too, has had a good season. Three issues have 
appeared, of an unusually high quality, and a long story from one of 
them is due for reprinting in the Atlantic. Begun in 1866, the Advo- 
cate is a literary institution which has published almost all of the 
literary men who have attended Harvard since that year, and a good 
many who were not so literary. Teddy Roosevelt was business 
manager and writer of editorials on football. Wallace Stevens, T. S. 
Eliot, Conrad Aiken, E. E. Cummings and Norman Mailer were also 
Advocate men in their day. At Harvard now writing is taken very 
seriously by a large number of men, and as far as publication goes 
they have recently been quite successful. In the classes which 
graduated in 1951 and 1942 I can think of three authors who have 
published novels, one who has published two non-fiction books, one 
poet with a book of poems, and another with a verse play published 
as a book. At least three other writers are appearing regularly in the 
magazines. 

Despite all this activity. which is paralleled in other fields of 
endeavour, the typical Harvard attitude is traditionally thought to 
be one of indifference. A result of this contradiction is that Harvard 
is full of people who are excited and who are trying to pretend that 
they are not. Exponents of frivolity will stay up all night to defend 
their position in argument. Freshmen argue about God and Soviet 
Russia, Seniors about Freud and the dialectic. Now, while the fist of 
winter is still clenched, the student rushes from centrally heated lec- 
ture hall to centrally heated library, and home to a centrally heated 
set of rooms. Skiing takes a few weekends, and in the spring there 
will be sculling on the Charles and walks along its banks, but the 
main activities will always be argument and work. There is much 
energy, and maybe too little relaxation, too little of the attractive 
ease which an American can experience at Oxford or Cambridge. 
Perhaps Harvard could, after all, do with a touch of its reputed tradi- 
tional indifference. 
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Translated from the Italian by Nora Wydenbruck 
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SNOWFIELDS 


I have been where the high clear day 
Lives beyond the fir trees, 

I have walked on fields and on hills 
Of light — 

I crossed dead lakes—I heard 

The imprisoned waves murmur 

A secret song— 

I passed over white banks, calling 
The sleeping gentians 

By name— 

Among the snows I dreamt 

Of an immense buried city 

Of flowers— 

I stood on the mountains 

Like a hardy flower — 

I looked at the rocks, 

The high reefs, 

Through waves of wind— 

And I sang to myself of a summer 
Long ago, when the bitter-scented 
Rhododendrons 

Set fire to my blood. 


THE WIDE PLAIN 


On certain evenings I should like to climb 
On to the bell-towers in the plain, 

And watch the great rose-coloured clouds 
Sailing slowly on the horizon, 


Like mountains interwoven with rays 
Of light. 
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I should like to know by the way the poplars grow 
Where the river flows ‘  relagap 
And what wind is blowing: 

To foretell where the sun will rise 

And the course he will take, that leaves its mark 
On the ripening rice-fields, 

And on the corn. 


I should like to lay my fingers 

On the rim of the bells, when the day is waning 
And the breeze arises: 

And feel passing through their metal the throb 
Of great flights far away. 


AFRICA 


Land, 

You belong to him who plunges 
His hands into the sand, 

And in a small hollow 

Plants an olive. 


You have no roads: you measure 
The time for a journey 

By the distance of the wells, 

The milestones 

Are the white tombs of your Saints 
In the desert. 


You know no chasms: unlimited 

Is the expanse 

Where your pale golden colour spreads. 
The pools where the camels drink 

Call down fragments of sky 

On to your unveiled face. 


Sky — 

Dilating the stars, 
Wind-—lightening the evenings 
With eucalyptus blossoms, 

O land, 

Sky, wind— 

Unbounded freedom 

Of dreams. 
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sy X [ B. Yeats came to live at Oxford in 1919. The years he 
spent there were productive and happy. He wrote a num- 

ber of poems, including All Souls’ Night and A Prayer for my 
Daughter, and a great part of The Trembling of the Veil, which he 
read aloud on many occasions, often having difficulty with his own 
handwriting. Above all, he was at his ease; removed from the insis- 
tent acerbities of Irish politics, but able to reassure Englishmen in 
authority, as he was later loyally to do when De Valera came into 
power and politicians in London feared some kind of dramatic 
show-down. He could live the unharassed life of a man of letters in 
an ancient university, enjoying the company of scholars and, es- 
pecially, of undergraduates; among whom he had a legendary status. 

He invited undergraduates to his rooms, and accepted their invita- 
tions. I remember, as secretary to a college literary society, calling 
with two other officials at his house in Broad Street to collect our 
guest. Short though the distance was, we had a taxi. Yeats had 
changed into a kind of informal dinner jacket and a soft white shirt. 
He glanced sharply at us, noting that we had not changed, and for 
the moment we were afraid that he would feel we were not treating 
him with proper respect; but he made no comment, ate his dinner 
with us on a bench in Hall, and delighted everyone within range by 
his vigorous, quick-darting talk and his stories. The official part of 
the evening was just as successful, and he disconcerted a don by 
dating within thirty years a piece of very early Greek sculpture. 

All the time he was in Oxford Yeats showed an extraordinary 
readiness to interest himself in the doings of the young. 

One instance of his kindness suggests the reputation he held in the 
university. A girl undergraduate had committed the sin of taking a 
book away from the Bodleian. Overcome with horror, she rushed to 
the fountain-head of wisdom, and presented herself sobbing to the 
astonished poet. He gave her his complete attention, and, satisfied on 
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the facts, sent for Mrs Yeats, who comforted the girl with tea and 
aspirin. Yeats then took the book back to the Bodleian and handed 
it to a stupefied official with a long and flamboyant explanation 
which, if it conveyed anything to him at all, suggested that the book 
had arrived at the Broad Street house in the form of a spiritualistic 
apport. Yeats then departed, well satisfied, leaving the official to eye 
the book and restore it, rather gingerly, to its place on the shelves. 

Yeats’s relationship to the University as such was rather equivo- 
cal. Certain of the dons looked on him with suspicion as a rebel. He 
himself attributed their hesitation to other causes. 

‘No sooner does a period in which I have been seen to be harmless 
encourage them, and they decide that though I am an Irishman I have 
no plan to overthrow the British Empire, and their wives plan to ask 
my wife to tea, than the red heels of Lady Ottoline Morrell are seen 
gleaming upon my doorstep, and all shudder and retreat once more.’ 

The liveliest were not deterred. however, and if the staider sort 
kept away, | think the poet’s criticisms of university education per- 
haps had as much to do with it as the bizarre elegance of Lady Otto- 
line. Yeats in my hearing remarked to two English dons, ‘I can’t see 
what you think you are achieving. You seem to be busy with the pro- 
pagation of second and third and fourth hand opinions upon litera- 
ture. Culture does not consist in acquiring opinions, but in getting 
rid of them.’ 

But there was no doubt of his success with undergraduates. He was 
invited to speak at the Union, and brought that most formidable of 
audiences cheering to its feet with a torrent of oratory on the wrongs 
of Ireland. And on Monday evenings he kept open house — but only 
for the invited. I saw a gate-crasher turned out with glacial finality. 

The themes that recurred most frequently on these Monday even- 
ings were, naturally enough, magic and the occult: writing in general 
and stories about particular poets. Of Yeats’s interest in magic I have 
written elsewhere, and mention it here only because it leads to one 
of his stories. One afternoon William Sharp came into the house 
where Yeats was staying, and pounced on the cabalistic symbol of 
death, which Yeats had purposely left lying on a table. A week after- 
wards Sharp complained of terrible experiences and visions to do 
with death. This I am afraid is discounted as evidence of the symbol’s 
evocative power by the fact that Yeats would often amuse himself, 
when out walking with Sharp, by transferring thoughts to the older 
poet’s mind. 

‘I would be out upon a walk with him, and would decide to myself 
“Now from the third bush along the path a red devil will rush out 
and attack Sharp”: and sure enough, when the third bush was 
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reached, Sharp would clutch me in terrible panic, seeing a red devil 
making upon him from the bush.’ 

Yeats talked a great deal of Sharp, whose dual personality strongly 
interested him. He believed that the Fiona McLeod imposture arose 
in the first place from an encounter with a living actual person, who 
captured Sharp’s imagination and was translated into this legend. 
Sharp was a man who lived in a land of dream. Yeats used to send 
him folk tales from Ireland, and in course of time would hear from 
him that Miss McLeod had found the same story in the Highlands, 
and a much elaborated version would duly appear in her next work. 

‘Once he went so far as to introduce a beautiful girl to George 
Meredith as Fiona. Meredith was furious when he discovered the 
deception. Sharp’s sister used to write the Fiona letters for him. The 
whole thing flattered his vanity: this beautiful and gifted person who 
adored him was a conquest which did him credit. So far was Fiona 
a secondary personality that his wife would ask him each morning 
“Are you William or Fiona today?” 

‘He used to say that Fiona was interiorly a man and he a woman: 
and told a story, that in Italy once he dreamt that she visited him as 
aman and had connection with him as a woman, with the result that 
for several days after he woke his breasts were swollen almost to the 
size of a woman’s.’ 

Sharp was a tall, very handsome man. Later in life he used to specu- 
late as to the identity of Fiona, suggesting that she might be this or 
that great lady: still suggesting always a conquest creditable to him- 
self. 

He told a tale once of how, when a boy of eighteen, he had loved 
madly and had been madly loved by a beautiful girl. They decided to 
die together. 

“We got in a boat and I rowed out for miles and miles into the At- 
lantic. Then we embraced one another, and I put my foot through 
the bottom of the boat, and the girl was drowned.’ 

‘Yes, but what about you, Sharp?’ demanded Yeats. 

‘It was terribly sad: the water came rushing in through the hole, 
and she was drowned.’ 

“Yes, yes, Sharp, but what about you?’ 

‘Well, you know, when a man goes through an experience like 
that, it makes a great difference to him: it —’ 

‘Yes, but, Sharp, what happened to YOU” 

*,..SWUM ASHORE!’ 


He had started his story and entirely forgotten how to end it. 


As I said, Yeats was busy during these years on his Autobio- 
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_ graphies, and puzzled often over the doom that seemed to have en- 
_compassed the Rhymers’ Club. For reasons of my own, I had been 
_ reading the poems of Ernest Radford. 

‘Did you find anything?’ 

‘Not much.’ 

__ ‘| thought not’: and he went on to list the other members and their 

fate. 

_ “They all followed Rossetti in his absolute withdrawal into the 
world of art. Radford, a talker and a man of the world, went mad. 
Hilliard, whose published verses were dull, burnt all his manuscripts, 
which were said to contain good things, and went mad for no 
apparent reason. Arthur Symons went out of his mind for two years, 
but recovered, to live on with impaired faculties. Dowson reached 
such a state of lassitude through drink that he starved to death. 
Lionel Johnson fell down in the street when he was drunk, cut his 

head open, and died.” He looked from one to another of us. ‘Each one 

calamity may easily be accounted for, but how explain so many in 

a club of twelve?’ 

Rossetti came often into Yeats’s talk, nowhere more memorably 
than in his account of an incident told him by his father. the painter 
John Butler Yeats. The painter was a close friend of Rossetti. One 
day, when they were walking together, a chaffinch by the roadside 
showed signs of agitation, and fluttered along beside them from bush 
to bush as they walked. Rossetti stopped, and nodded towards it. 
‘That is my wife’s soul,’ he said sadly — and immediately the chaffinch 
came and perched on his shoulder. 

Yeats stated many times, in talk and in print, that if he could have 
chosen a life to live, it would have been the life of William Morris. 
One night, an undergraduate was present who professed a very fas- 
tidious taste in literature, and looked pained when he was advised to 
read a certain popular author. Yeats was always extremely tolerant 
of young men’s opinions, unless they affected superiority. Then he 
could flatten them as well as anyone. 

He turned on the young man, telling him that if a thing was good 
the setting did not matter. 

‘William Morris used to say, to the people who claimed that they 
could only read Shakespeare, “Rubbish. Flame is flame wherever you 
find it’”’.’ 

He spoke with affection of W. E. Henley, and was sad that he 
could not praise Henley’s poems. 

‘When I was a young man, for all my admiration of him, I could 
not greatly admire his poems. The other day ! read them again, and 
I do not think them very good.’ He was silent for a moment, peering 
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into the dimness of the room through his thick lenses. “We all loved 
Henley, because he was plainly not on the side of our parents.’ 

Another figure from these early days whose name often arose was 
Aubrey Beardsley. 

‘Some time before his death Beardsley became converted. The 
first symptom or intimation we had of it was the submission of draw- 
ings of an astonishing blasphemy. It began gently, with a Madonna 
and Child—the Child in a long nightdress covered with fripperies.’ 

Here is Yeats’s own version of the famous story about his first en- 
counter with James Joyce. This story has been denied by one of 
Joyce’s biographers, but I do not think Yeats invented it. The stories 
which he did invent, or embellish beyond recognition, had always a 
wealth of circumstantial detail, and the figures in them spoke a little 
too appropriately, with a quickness of wit which too much re- 
sembled Yeats’s own, or an obtuseness which no one else could have 
devised for them. 

The first time I heard this story was during a discussion of Ulysses. 
On its first appearance, Yeats had dismissed it as mad. Now, less than 
a year later, he was recanting, and acknowledging a grave mistake. 
His first judgement may well have been coloured by memories of the 
author. 

‘James Joyce was one of the maddest young men that ever came 
out of Dublin. After calling on A.E. from 12.30 to 4 a.m., and opening 
the conversation by telling him that he disliked his poetry intensely, 
he called upon me, to read me some of his poems. 

‘“T must tell you, to begin with, that I consider your opinion of no 
value.” 

‘“All right,” I said. “Go on.” 

‘He read, and certainly many of his poems are beautiful. At the end 
he said, “How old are you?” 

‘I told him, deducting a year or two, to be on the right side. 

‘“T thought so,” he said. “I have met you too late.” ’ 

Yeats had a tenderness for the foible of concealing one’s age. 

‘A certain French artist was very tolerant of his wife’s amours. Of 
one he said “I always told my wife that Persian would turn out 
badly”: and after her death he caused her age to be understated upon 
her tombstone.’ 

Of American writers I do not remember him to have spoken often, 
although for two at least he had a deep respect. Whitman and Emer- 
son were dismissed on grounds which may surprise their admirers. 
‘Their work ultimately loses interest for us through their failure to 
imagine evil.’ 

Yeats’s debt to Ezra Pound was freely acknowledged, but there 
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| 
was at least one retort to him. ‘What you are trying to make speech 
_ is punctuation marks without words between them. That,’ he added 
to us, raising his head abruptly, ‘is my conception of a mathematical 
world.’ 

If he disliked the notion of a mathematical world, he showed no 
dislike of mathematical symbols: and it was possibly the fourth 
American writer who reconciled him to their use. This was the 
philosopher Henry Adams, who caught Yeats’s attention with a view 

of human development embodied in the image of the cones. Adams 
saw our progress in alternate cones or spirals, narrowing towards 
subjectivity, or widening towards objectivity and the totality of 
nature. ‘The cones may be one inside the other, but one is the com- 
plement of the other. We are at present at the extreme objective 
width of the base of the cone. We have spiralled outwards towards 
- a civilization of apparatus, and are due now to turn inwards again 
towards the subjective, self, the spirit.’ 

Yeats was fascinated too by the fanciful parallel which Adams 
drew between man’s progress towards the totality of nature and a 
stone falling towards the earth, alleging that the rate of acceleration 
was measurable and exactly similar. His explanation of the ice age 
was a deduction from the second law of thermo-dynamics. It is prob- 
able therefore that such tolerance as Yeats extended towards mathe- 
matical imagery he owed to Henry Adams. 


There was less talk of the theatre during these Oxford years than 
I heard from Yeats afterwards, perhaps because, removed from the 
Abbey and its problems, he had turned his mind in other directions. 
Talking one night of tragedy, he quoted with glowing approval Lady 
Gregory's dictum ‘Every true tragedy must be a joy to the man who 
dies. His voice quickened with passion as he elaborated. ‘ “Absent 
thee from felicity awhile” —it is a cry of joy, a triumph.’ Then he 
added, ‘I resent a painful tale if the painfulness is an arbitrary inven- 
tion. Othello is the only tragedy in Shakespeare I resent, because, 
though he is glad to die, it is only at the end that he is glad to die.’ 

We went on from that to definitions of tragedy, which Yeats de- 

fined as the struggle of the soul with an obstacle which can be 
escaped only in death. 

‘In farce, the soul is struggling against a ridiculous object: in 
comedy, with a removable object: in tragedy, with an irremovable 
object.’ 

eee to lighter matters, he began to talk of the Abbey. 

‘Peace in the Abbey company varied with the size of Sara All- 
good’s waist. When she did herself well, this increased, and it was no 
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longer necessary to cast her for all the young heroine parts: instead 
she would readily play the old peasant women for whom she had 
especial genius. But whenever she was ill, and returned with a waist 
reduced, immediately there was turmoil and confusion.’ 

For music he had no aptitude, and he said so. One day some 
Indians called, asking that he should come with them to hear an 
Indian musician. Yeats promised that his wife should go. He him- 
self could not tell one note from another, and had very little opinion 
of musicians. They could not talk. 

‘I was once with Arthur Symons in Paris, and he excused himself 
to go and talk for a minute to a man sitting on the far side of the 
café. When he came back I said, “Who is that musician?” 

‘Symons was surprised. “How did you know he was a musician?” 

‘“You know none but artists— no artist but a musician could have 
such a foolish face.” ’ 

Yeats was very critical of settings of his own words, with the 
criterion that one note should represent one syllable. For this reason 
he liked particularly Thomas Dunhill’s setting of The Cloths of 
Heaven. Shaking with laughter, he complained of hearing a lullaby 
sung by three men with stentorian voices, and of a composer who 
said to him ‘I wish you could have heard my setting of your Innisfree, 
sung in the open by two thousand boy scouts.’ 

He laughed again, and quoted, ‘And I shall have some peace there.’ 


Because of the seriousness of so much of his thought, and the dig- 
nity of the practice, the way in which Yeats wore his poetic mantle, 
there is a danger of supposing him to have been solemn. Far from 
it. In many moods he loved ribaldry. No man took more pains to per- 
fect a good story. A great deal of ingenuity was devoted to paying 
back old scores against George Moore, and the final selection of 
stories arrayed against him was exquisitely calculated to make him 
appear limp and ridiculous. 

‘George Moore came to me one day and said, “‘O Yeats, I wish you 
would advise me on a matter that has been troubling me for years. 
How do you keep up your little pants that are inside your trousers?” 
And I said to him, “Moore, if you look at the tops of your little pants 
that are inside your trousers, you will see that they have small tapes 
fastened to them. And if you put the ends of your braces through the 
small tapes before you fasten them to your trouser buttons, your 
little pants will stay up inside your trousers.” Moore thanked me and 
went away, and the next time I saw him he came up to me and said, 
“O Yeats—God bless ye’’.’ 


Once in America Moore was found in a state of deep depression. 
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it transpired that he had set his affections on a lady—that they had 
got along splendidly, and that at last he had made an offer and been 
turned down. 

‘But you must have said something wrong to her.’ 

‘I didn’t say anything wrong.’ 

_ ‘What did you say?’ 

At last Moore growled, ‘I told her I was clean and healthy, and 
that she couldn’t do better.’ 

The statement was logically unimpeachable. Logic was Moore’s 
dominating quality. 

At the end of a long discussion of his character, Yeats said, ‘I have 
dropped Moore because he is so dangerous. He will take to you most 
violently, and exalt you to an embarrassing degree. This is the naif 
simple primitive benevolent side of him. But his life is made up of 
this benevolence, and reactions from it to a calculated malice. So, 
after about five years, you will become the victim of some such piece 
of malice. 

‘The trilogy (Ave, Salve, Vale) was written when Moore’s admira- 
tion of A.E. was at its height: but it is not his fault that the third book 
does not contain a blow at his hero. One day Moore exclaimed, 
“Yeats, there must be a flaw somewhere in that perfect soul.” So he 
went down one Sunday night, when AE. sits surrounded by his 
friends, to discover the flaw. 

‘He was back full of dark whisperings. “Yeats, 1 have discovered 
the flaw—suppressed wife”; and set off to write a chapter for his 
book to the effect that A.E. neglected his wife for Miss Mitchell, who 
happened to work in the same office with him. 

‘Quite apart from the fact that the suggestion was absurd only a 
person of Moore’s naiveté would have supposed that such a publica- 
tion would be allowed. A.E. at once took proceedings and stopped 
the chapter. “You know, Yeats,” said Moore, ‘‘he’s such an egotist!” ’ 

Another story involved Dr Gogarty. 

‘One day George Moore woke up with an indigestion spot on his 
face. He went to Oliver Gogarty, who said, ‘Memories of your dead 
past, Moore!’ Moore then became voluminously autobiographic, 
whereupon Gogarty said, “‘I can’t treat you for it, you know, because 
I’m an aurist and Dublin doctors are so jealous: but I'll send you to a 
man.” He thereupon sent Moore to the stupidest doctor in Dublin. 

‘Moore arrived, coruscating with autobiography, and was treated 
on the strength of his memoirs. Gogarty then procured invitations 
for him to houses which had hitherto refused to receive him. Finally, 
when the joke had gone far enough, the eruption luckily spread to 
his ear, and Gogarty, saying “I can treat you for it now,” gave him a 
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harmless blood mixture which speedily cured him.’ 

I have a whole hat-full of stories against George Moore, most of 
which I am afraid I do not believe, and a great many others which 
illustrate Yeats’s delight in mischief; a sheer high-spirited humorous 
delight, which sometimes went to absurd lengths. There is no room 
to tell them here, and readers may feel that such things are trivial 
compared to his importance as a poet. I mention them only because 
the interest in his work, and the books that are being written about 
him, may throw on the mind’s screen a monumental figure, out of 
touch with common humanity. This is distressing to those who 
knew him, like the persistent legend of his aloofness, and it may 
hinder a just appraisal of his work. 

One story which shows the lighter side of his mind may be wel- 
come. Yeats reported amusingly on one of the official functions 
which he attended at the celebration of the Tailteann Games in the 
summer of 1924. The presence of so many distinguished foreign 
guests demanded a banquet; but when all preparations had been 
made, the new and wholly inexperienced government held no one 
who knew the order of precedence in which the guests should be 
seated. While they were discussing the problem, there came forward 
a certain noble lord, a member of the old guard, who offered to 
arrange the matter in accordance with protocol. 

The offer was accepted; but when the list was taken for approval 
to the Governor General, he discovered that he would have to sit 
next to a distinguished Frenchman. 

‘I will not sit next to um. Sure I wouldn’t know what to say to 
um.’ 

Deadlock. To the rescue came Dr Oliver Gogarty, and offered to 
make a list based upon human interest, seating those people together 
who could be expected to enjoy each other’s society. Dr Gogarty’s 
list was approved, and everyone was happy. 

An hour before the banquet, the noble lord looked in, saw what 
had happened, and in high rage went around the tables restoring his 
own list. Ten minutes before the official hour, Dr Gogarty looked in, 
and had just time to rearrange the seating in his way before the 
guests came in, the customary half hour late. 

Under this new, liberal arrangement, Yeats found himself next to 
a Persian poet. The Persian spoke no English, but an interpreter stood 
behind his chair. The rest I can tell as Yeats told it to me. 

‘As soon as the preliminaries were over, I turned to the interpreter 
and asked the Persian about his work. The Persian replied by means 
of the interpreter: “In my youth I was court poet to my Royal Master 
the Shah, and it was my duty to praise in my verses the charms of 
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whatever lady my Royal Master the Shah might admire. But as I 
was in no way permitted to show any personal interest in those 
charms, or to suggest that I myself might be moved by them as a man, 
my poems remained models of propriety, and are used as text books 
in all the girls’ schools in Persia.” Then | said to the interpreter, “Ask 
him what he is writing now?” And the Persian replied by means of 
the interpreter, “Now I only write useful things.” And I said to the 
interpreter, “Ask him what on earth he means by that.” And the 
Persian replied, “Being bidden by my Royal Master to attend the 
meetings of the League of Nations, | submit my reports in rhyme.” ’ 


Those who knew the mischievous side of Yeats had no lack of 
reverence for his work. They did not honour him less because they 
hurried to him with the latest Rabelaisian story. He was shy, but 
there was a clear way through his shyness; and, though he said little 
on directly personal things, he could make a word or two mean a lot. 
I shall never forget going over to Dublin for a dinner given him to 
celebrate his seventieth birthday. There were many people there, 
some of whom had known him all his life. A crowd stood round him 
at the reception before the dinner, and it was some time before I 
could get near to greet him. Presently he turned and saw me. He put 
a hand on my shoulder: ‘Ah, Strong. You came.’ 

No man deficient in human kindness, on a night of triumph and 
acclaim, could thus have greeted one with so small a title to his 
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I] cannot stammer thunder in your sky 

Or flash white phrases there. I have no terse 
Exploding passion, and cannot vilify 

My dulcet world through flute-holes of a verse, 
But gently speak and, gently speaking, prove 
The everlastingness in which you move. 


No superscription in a cloud need sign 

Either my love or hate to show they are 
Come from a source more terrible than mine. 
And I need bow to no peremptory star: 

The finger writes, and there is star—or me, 
With love or hate to cloud identity. 


And time’s inflections cannot alter this 
Most gentle truth, that fire and thunder-head 
Are momentary metamorphosis 

Of the most gentle word ever was said 

Into what means not less of gentleness, 
Being accepting being, and saying Yes. 
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Blum calls it, of the Souvenirs d’Egotisme which ueals with 

Stendhal’s first impressions of England. In fact, however, 
Stendhal visited England both in 1817 and 1821, and, looking back 
from 1832, when the Souvenirs were put together, he blended in- 
cidents from both of them. 

The following notes (extracted from the Journal) record what 
was certainly his first visit, in 1817. Though written in another hand, 
and with ‘Henri’ (Stendhal) in a cautiously minor réle, internal 
evidence makes it clear that he was at least their main inspirer. 

In 1817 Stendhal was just getting his head above water. He had 
published a life of Haydn, and was about to produce a history of 
Italian painting and his travel-book Rome, Naples and Florence. Per- 
haps the news had already reached him of an English translation of 
his book on Haydn; perhaps not. At any rate, while waiting, he de- 
termined to pay England a brief exploratory visit. His companion 
was the mysterious ‘Gustave’ — Baron Schmidt, boru in France of an 
Austrian father but resident in Belgium: hence his pseudonyms, else- 
where in Stendhal, of Van this or that. On their way over they ran 
into the engaging but alcoholic and unreliable ‘Brandy’: Edward 
Edwards from Jamaica, attached to the British army of occupation 
in Paris. It was Brandy who insisted that the remarks so lightly ex- 
changed between Stendhal and an English merchantman in a Calais 
bar demanded satisfaction. Two days went by in the vain quest: 
after which Brandy was Stendhal’s friend for life. 

There is, regrettably, no mention of Miss Appleby and the 
amorous sortie down Westminster Road, as this occurred four years 
later. But there are compensations—no less worthy of remark, per- 
haps, for not having been included in the Souvenirs. 

It is fitting that this record of London life in 1817 should appear 
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in a magazine to which Stendhal was to become a frequent contribu- 
tor in the 1820's. 


Journal of a visit to London in 1817.—Reached London August 3, 
1817, at seven-thirty.— Trunks exchanged in the cab.— Their return. 
— Discussion with Brandy.’ 


August 5. 
Glimpse of Waterloo Bridge. 

We enter the Strand and go towards St Paul’s. We see the interior. 
—Inferiority of the sculptures, though they are by Bacon and Flax- 
man, the two best English sculptors.—Heavy style. They’re the 
tombs of admirals, generals, etc.— Abercrombie’s quite ridiculous. — 
Moore’s pleasant face makes his better.—The pleasant and philo- 
sophic face of Johnson rather good.— We come out and have some 
ices with tepid water. 

The church is surrounded by fine railings in ingot iron. One can 
see it quite well, only the space is too small. We are surprised, 
Simond having said it was buried in houses.—On our way to St 
Paul’s we found the Strand far superior to the Rue Saint-Honoré. Pro- 
jecting sundial very convenient. 

The street is twice as wide and the shops almost as attractive as 
the finest in the Rue Vivienne.— Luxury of the windows or show- 
cases. — Several shops much finer than any in France. 

On reaching the City, one begins to meet sandwichmen. 

The exterior of St Paul’s far finer than the interior, which is rather 
mean. 

Milan? everywhere. If they’d had a Milan they’d bring him in at 
every other word, and we'd be not worthy to unloose the latchets of 
their shoes. —The interior of St Paul’s a sink, compared with that of 
St Peter’s; — inferior even to the interior of Milan cathedral. As for its 
extent: inferior to the fine cathedrals of Belgium (Antwerp, Malines 
Ghent, etc.). ¢ 

Informality of the nation: we are interrupted, in writing this, by 
our neighbour John Bull making a map of London for us. Yesterday 
at the theatre, the ladies next to us brushed their most secret charms 
against our shoulders; they leaned on us, with their hands almost in 
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our cravats. And this was a respectable woman. The seats so close to- 
gether, in the boxes, that her cavalier buried his two sharp knees in 
my back.—It is quite natural for a gentleman to beg a theatre pro- 
gramme of a respectable woman whom he doesn’t know and is sit- 
ting next to: good way for a rash Frenchman to slip in a note on re- 
turning the programme.—Respectable woman, so prudishly dressed 
in the streets, are oddly décolletées in the theatre and in society.— 
The breasts of respectable girls quiver like jelly. 

Saw the Tower: moats with too much or too little water.— Saw the 
Exchange, inferior to that of Amsterdam, or even Antwerp.— 
Returned to ices. 

Dined at the Piazza, Covent Garden Market, next to our inn. To 
get there on our way back from the Tower, we crossed Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, one of the largest squares. 


August 9. 

We get up to go to the Aliens Office. At eleven, we take refuge from 
a shower under the arches of the palace of the Horse Guards. 
Honesty of the Aliens Office, meaning that by virtue of our two and 
a half shillings the office-boy does us all kinds of favours. The clerk 
is so polite that we think that to Monsieur one proffers some return. 

After that, we were badly trapped by the tombs of Westminster. 
—Said tombs cost us six and a half shillings and our impatience 
made us the wonder of our co-spectators. 

We emerge in a daze, and are not restored by the dreary statue of 
Charles I. We reflect on the customary denseness of tourists. One 
should only do what gives one pleasure in a country.— What gives us 
most pleasure in London is strolling through the streets. — Pleasures 
of the walk down Oxford Street at two, and down Bond Street at 
three. — Beauty of the big Park at the end of Piccadilly, where we are 
writing this, flanked by a herd of cows and an Englishman gazing at 
us in astonishment, and with a fine view of Westminster in the dis- 
tance.—Admirable sight, a thousand times better than Paris, of 
Oxford Street at 9 p.m. 

After seeing the statue of Charles I on the spot where that hapless 
and legitimate monarch lost his life, we embarked to see the sailors’ 
quarter at the other end of London. We saw St Paul’s again on our 
way, and went almost as far at Withechapel [sic], came back through 
the Minories, saw the Tower again, saw the London docks, found 
the Thames rather narrow, refused to go by water to the end of 
London, and returned boldly on foot, passing by Mr Thomas 
Payne’s.! The word Beefsteack-house, which we saw at the top of its 


i Payne’s. A London bookseller. 
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sign pulled us up short. We ‘dine very well there for three anda half 
shillings, with another half for the waiter. The dinner consists of ex- 
cellent beefsteack meat, potatoes and cheese. To make the experi- 
ment of a completely English dinner we wash ours down with four 
cups of tea, which cost two shillings.— Never have we been better 
fed; this dinner went down like a cup of coffee. 

We returned to the house to see if that madcap of an Edward was 
there. Gustave ran into M. T-tt, back from Saint Helena, who told us 
that everything they were saying here about Milan was true.— 
Meanwhile Henri was improving his theology with the aid of the 
British Critic. More than twenty theological works appear in London 
every week, a characteristic trait. This is more than in Italy. It 
seems that the theologians sweat blood and water to reconcile the 
old fictions of Hebrew poetry with the rationalism of the century. 

Again we sally forth, and are naturally borne to the Haymarket; 
we have three decisions to take. To go to the opera, in the five shil- 
ling gallery. They were giving Don Juan for the last time but one, 
and it was the fashionable day (Saturday). Or try the theatre at half- 
price, but it’s so bad in the Pit of the Haymarket, and so suffocating, 
that we luckily decided on a stroll. We hit upon that admirable view 
of Oxford Street, with both sides illuminated as far as one could 
see, and intersected on the left by magnificent streets. 

We eat some ices and return, having covered nearly six leagues; at 
least, we'd been on our feet for eleven hours. 

The Englishwomen are much taller than ours. They have bigger 
and less splayed out feet, one sees that they walk for walking’s sake. 
— Our women walk for an airing. — Activity, and vigour even, in the 
little girls.—It’s clear that one can live in London far more cheaply 
than the Viscount imagines. 

Our room costs us four shillings, and if we stayed here a month, 
by taking a furnished room we could do it at half the price. One can 
lunch quite easily for a shilling and yesterday we dined for two 
shillings a head, waiter included. 

The characteristic of the English beauty, as observed by us at the 
English opera while they were giving the Wizard, is to have a very 
long neck. Mme Vestris, who is in Paris, is a perfect specimen, and 
yesterday her mother scared Henri to death. 

Everywhere we inspire a curiosity which reminds us of the Per- 
sians in the Lettres persanes.— Music is an all-powerful magnet for 


this people, who are attracted by it as once Amphion used to attract 
fish. 
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August 10. 
Cab-horses which move at the word of command, without driver. 
Copper coins handed over in paper. 
Open doors at the inns. 
Would you like to— me? 
It’s calf foot gelley. 
Way of carrying children. 
Dinner at Mr Macklin’s, with an actress of the Surrey-Theater. 


Henri, getting ready to return to Paris, has confirmed that this 
journey from Paris to London, all in, has cost him 146 francs Io sous. 

Sunday, 10 August, boring walk in London. We went to Green 
Park, alongside Piccadilly. There we wrote up our journal for the 
previous day, to the great astonishment of several Englishmen who 
saw and heard us do so.— Nautical amusement of the children, get- 
ting their sailing-boats to cross the basin.— An Englishman, desirous 
to enter into communication, an oddity in the English character, 
shows us Mr Coops,’ a famous banker who, he tells us, is seventy-five 
and has seventy-two million. His wife, a former actress, gives him 
her arm. The Englishman tells us: ‘He won’t be with us long. He’s 
the stepfather of Sir Burdett.’ 

We return home greatly upset by Brandy’s irresponsibility: we 
don’t know whether it’s today that Mr Macklin has asked us to 
dinner. We compose an English letter to Mr Macklin. In the end 
Brandy appears; and we leave at five sharp. He tells me: ‘My sister- 
in-law has a charming maid. Yesterday, my sister-in-law came into 
the drawing room just as I was receiving a well-aimed slap. She said 
to her maid: “Well done, Betty; if you hadn’t done so, I’d have dis- 
missed you.” —I thought such behaviour hardly becoming in a sister- 
in-law; so I went to my brother’s room and told him that I’d leave 
the house immediately unless his wife apologized. He went to talk to 
her, and a moment later she came into the room, with tears in her 
eyes, saying that she didn’t mean to offend me.’ We found this very 
English; all the same we took the liberty of doubting it a little. 

At five we’re knocking at the undetectable door of Mr Macklin. 
A very pretty maid opened it, but we found very ugly ladies in the 
drawing room. 

Though set in the centre of the town, in the Strand, next to Somer- 
set House, its view over the Thames has a remarkably rustic air. We 
watch sailing-boats pass swiftly by, with the end of Waterloo 


Bridge on the right. 


1 Coops. i.e. Coutts. Sir Bernard Coutts was a leading Whig politician. 
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The men too are very ugly and quite insignificant; one of them is 
deaf and looks all but mad.—Big ceremonial of the little manufac- 
turer’s dinner-party. 

Mr Macklin told Brandy that he was making twenty thousand 
francs and was setting aside a quarter of his income for his children. 
Without the observations we made, the dinner would have been im- 
possibly dull; it was, on the contrary, most entertaining. 

The ladies retired. We drank for half an hour, after which we went 
up in procession to piss on the roof. 

We returned for tea. Mr Macklin smashed a cup or, to be more 
exact, a saucer. Obvious annoyance of his wife. She was only 
slightly consoled by Mr Barker, the maker of panoramas, who pro- 
mised her he would have one made to match. 

The ugliest of our three women is sprawled on the sofa, with legs 
apart and skirts raised up to her calves, in an attitude (so it struck 
me) of not refusing an amorous proposal. 

They were preparing supper for us, but we were saved by Brandy, 
who got us out by ten. We escorted him beyond St Paul’s. In the 
streets we met several children being carried by their parents. This 
very remarkable feature does count in favour of the domestic hap- 
piness of the English. 

Brandy tells us how at Cambrai, for three months on end, he ate 
with a captain and an army doctor. They never exchanged a word of 
conversation, only speaking when a dish was passed, and then in the 
most formal of tones. Brandy ended by taking a book along. 

Another incident of the same kind: ‘Once I was going from London 
to Bath; none of the six travellers said a word.’ He says his com- 
patriots are morbidly sensitive to the looks and observations of their 
neighbours. It’s the most painful form of shyness in the man who 
feels it, and the dreariest for the man who looks on. This is the reason 
why, both at their beefsteack merchants and in the gloomy cafés, 
one is separated by a little partition of wood. 

When they see Frenchmen they are jealous of their happiness at 
being unshy, and perhaps this happiness strikes them as insolence. 


Monday, August Ir. 
In the evening, sore (Surrey) theater. Greatly to our astonishment 
we recognize, in one of the peasant women of Don Juan, the little 
goose stretched out on Mr Macklin’s sofa. It’s no use Edward’s trying 
to throw doubt on the fact. 

Excellent parody of Don Juan. The Commander interrupting his 
duel to put on his glasses and taking care, as he dies, to blow out the 
candle. In the end he arrives on horseback at Don Juan’s supper, who 
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_ gives Sganarelle the horse to hold, who promptly mounts it and 


rides off. 

The theatre is very cool, and the orchestra very good; it played 
the overture to Don Juan very well. Besides this, it is obliged to keep 
the pianoforte in constant action, otherwise the big theatres of 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden would attack it for speaking. — At- 
tractiveness of the entrance, leading to the first gallery, where Mme 
Mainvielle was.—A tall lean Englishman talks to us and thinks Lon- 
don inferior to Paris in its pleasures. — Beauty of Surrey Street. 

The public dislikes the name of Waterloo Bridge and insists on cal- 
ling it Strand Bridge. The martial spirit is not regarded in the least as 
the sole repository of national glory. Edward tells us that there’s 
enough martial spirit as it is, and that there’s no need to introduce a 
medal.— The Prince was most anxious to provide himself with such 
a means of influence, but public spirit treated him as he deserved. 
During our stay in London we've seen only one medal; even that be- 
longed to a man with only one leg.— We've met several amputated 
officers, among others one of Wellington’s aides, without the 
slightest sign to distinguish him from his fellow-citizens. 

In general, nothing military shocks the eye in London, there are 
sentries only where they have to be: at the palace of the King and 
the Prince Regent, at the Museum and the Bank. The wretched 
officer who goes to mount guard at the Bank is often, they say, pelted 
with sarcasms by the shopkeepers he meets on his way from Temple 
Bar! Here’s a redcoat whose dinner won’t cost him much!, or: 
There’s two and a half guineas we're going to pay for that man’s 
dinner! We realize only too well that Paris must seem in a state of 
siege to the English. 

Watchmen, men of a most pacific appearance, and whose princi- 
pal occupation is shouting out the time, suffice for their police. They 
never use any when the theatres close. Last night, at one a.m., as we 
came out of Don Juan, a hideous jumble of carriages mixed-up in 
every direction. Here, as elsewhere, freedom, which begets danger, 
gives one the strength needed to repel it.—We confirmed the fact 
that no armed band may pass Temple Bar without the written per- 
mission of the Lord Mayor. 

On our way back from the Surrey Theatre, Edward told me there 
was a sort of shame attached, in England, to going by carriage. With 
us, the young dandy who arrives on foot from the country will dust 
his shoes with his handkerchief and imply that he came by coach at 
least. Here, a man forced by distance to take a conveyance pretends 
to be tired out. This derives from economy, a prime virtue of com- 
merce: a man who takes a carriage is damaging his credit. Edward 
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tells us that one of the things that made George III most popular at 
the beginning of his reign, fifty years ago, was his coming on foot 
from St James’s Palace to the House of Lords, near Westminster. 
There he donned his royal robes, opened Parliament, and went off on 
foot. The English find something masculine in walking, and 
effeminate and soft in going by carriage; they love to parade their 
strength. This evening, when a cabby jostled a gentlemen who had 
just paid him, in his view, rather meanly, the gentlemen gave him a 
thrashing, knocking him down five or six times running, and so over- 
whelming him with punches that the other was incapable of getting 
back into his seat. Unluckily we did not witness this incident, but at 
least two or three others we have, all distinguished by the speed and 
strength of the punches raining down in silence. Inconclusive brawl- 
ing is, on the other hand, the distinguishing characteristic of French 
quarrels. The distinguishing characteristic of all the English virtues 
is strength; it was the opposite in France before the Revolution. 

The English walk very fast in London, which makes even the 
women keep their feet much farther in than we do. They have fat 
legs and look furious in no time. For example, today we went into 
6 Poland Street to ask for a person staying in Great Pulteney* Street; 
a fat woman of fifty practically devoured Henri with her great cod- 
fish eyes. Then she turned friendly and pointed out the whereabouts 
of the person we were looking for. In France there’d have been 
neither anger nor friendliness but a cold, simple explanation; in 
Italy, an explanation that was lively and mixed with coquetry. 

The day before yesterday we were in a café, vainly asking for 
water ices. We saw some big glass cups filled with a yellow jelly 
that looked very nice and cool in ice. Gustave asked what it was and 
was told: ‘It is calf foot gelley.’ Since we did not look as though we 
understood this foot any too well, two very proper young ladies who 
were in the shop with their mother advanced quickly to inform us 
with a good-natured air: ‘C’été de la dgélée de piai de vod.’ Certainly 
no young ladies in France would have talked to two men, above all 
on a gastronomical matter. 

We left the Fatal Island halfway through at the Surrey Theatre, 
and crossed Blackfriars Bridge. Edward told us that Strand Bridge 
cost four times as much, and that the shares are down fifteen per 
cent. The new bridge cost the shareholders thirty-two million. We 
accompany Edward well beyond St Paul’s. A wench said to us: 
‘Volez-voé foter méa?’ 


After leaving Edward we went to have some wine at Mr Des- 


1 Pulteney. French text has Sulteney. Both streets are in Soho. 
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surne’s.* We settle about the carriage, have some ices and return at 
one. 

Tuesday, August 12. 

Henri is thinking of leaving. We do a little cursing over Brandy’s 
frivolity. When I say a little I mean a lot. A confounded appoint- 
ment with Dessurne over the Italian pictures wastes our day for us. 
We go to Oxford Street to hunt for the Edinburgh Review, which 
we find at last for fifteen guineas. Hobbled by our appointment at 
ten to two, we are made mortally impatient by a quarter past three, 
while Dessurne was going through three papers in the living room. 
Pale with fury, we set off to take the book to Pater noster [Row]. By 
chance we climb up to Dessurne’s, where we curse the infamous 
lackeys of the Tavistock Hotel to our heart’s content. The whole 
place is in the utmost confusion. Next time we come to London we 
must take a furnished room. One cannot walk a step in the cheapest 
quarters without seeing Furnished lodgings to be let. 

The exact and obliging Dessurne sets us right in all our affairs. We 
return from St Paul’s to dine in Leicester Square. Before sitting down 
at table we admire the panorama of Waterloo for 24 sous. It’s the 
first thing we had ever seen that looks like a battle. Edward told us 
today that the painter followed the army in Spain to make a study of 
battles. Little subject though I am to the folly called patriotism, I 
was pained to see this battle surrounded by Englishmen. The sadness 
that I felt on account of my passion for freedom I fear they would 
merely attribute to wounded national pride. The panorama would 
have struck us as much finer had there been enough sunshine. 

We enter Pagliano’s, a little saddened, and dine as usual for eight 
shillings, waiter included. On leaving we make a tour of Waterloo 
Place, opposite Carlton House. Good taste of the columns, far 
superior to any private house in Paris. This open street, opposite 
Carlton House, ought to lead on to Portland Place. No city in the 
world will have anything to compare with it. 

We return by the portico of the Opera-house and go up to the 
gallery. It was the last night of Don Juan. The immense hall is soon 
as full as an egg is of meat. Since no pains are taken to provide fresh 
air, it is so stuffy that it makes me ill. This fact ruined our pleasure 
during the first act. In the second, Henri goes to sit by the door. 
Gustave goes a few steps further and reaches a most gloomy foyer 
where he finds a fresh little whore, with a freshness undreamt of in 
France. He climbs into a cab, all agog, and clutches her unbare 


1 Dessurne’s. The bookseller who later acted as Stendhal’s agent for his early 
works on music and painting. 
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behind and her bosom. She takes him to Soho Square and tells him 
that since it was under a mile it would be silly to give the driver more 
than a shilling. 

They go up to the first floor, into a very clean apartment. A ser- 
vant-girl opens the outer door, a maid comes up to put on the lights 
and open the apartment, and lo, here’s a man stripping the poor 
girl nearly naked. But the wench says: ‘I can not go to bed before you 
pay me my compliment,’ which was done by means of a banknote of 
one pound. At sight of it, the wench appears not dissatisfied. . . . 

Henri was listening peacefully to the play, in the cool of the door- 
way, when he was told of all these splendours. Gustave reveals to 
Henri the existence of the gloomy foyer. They go there to have 
three cups of tea, which cost three shillings. They clamber back to 
the top of the gallery; frightful heat, still further increased by the 
fumes of hell. They settle down at the bottom of the gallery, on a 
level with the sixth tier of boxes. From this coign of vantage 
Gustave attempts to undertake the education of the English nation, 
who are putting their feet in his pockets. He was just shouting that 
the English were nothing but boors, when the lovely eyes of the 
nymph who had given him happiness checked his wrath. She had re- 
turned to the play, fresher than ever. 

We see the celebration of the Prince Regent’s birthday. Its music, 
composed by an Englishman and beginning with thirty-six trumpets 
all sounding at once, is platitude itself. Its merit is wondrously en- 
hanced by its proximity to Don Juan. This noble rhapsody ends with 
God Save the King, which brings all our English to their feet. It was 
the Italian troupe who sang: Crivelli, Mme Camporesi, Ambrogetti, 
Mme Mainvielle, Angrisani, all still in the crumpled clothes they 
were wearing in Don Juan. 

We notice several fleurs-de-lys in the standards of the Prince 
Regent, apparently in his quality of King of France. They were just 
like those we noticed in the Black Prince’s coat-of-arms in Cantor- 
béry Cathedral. There is no avoiding lilies, we observe; at Rome, at 
Civita Vecchia, one finds them everywhere. 

The pleasant ballet of Figaro follows on the Prince Regent’s féte. 
As it was half past twelve, the ladies on their way out jostle us in 
every possible fashion. Nevertheless the prettiest French airs, which 
are not at all pretty, and are all used in Figaro, kept Henri back. In 
the end he took pity on poor Gustave, who was sleeping on his feet 
and they left shortly after one. They found the street filled with a 
hotch-potch of carriages, and then in the alleyways came upon hor- 
rible drabs and men with a strong resemblance to thieves. It was one 
of the best theatrical evenings. 
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Sir, 

If I tell Mr L. D. Lerner that I cannot see why he should pay Scrutiny 
such high compliments when he does what he can to discredit and 
defeat its essential purpose— when he shows a blind hostility to the 
function it served—he will no doubt feel that I am making him a 
characteristically furious answer. I refer to his article, ‘The Life and 
Death of Scrutiny’, in The London Magazine for January. It is of no 
use, I know, to tell him that there is nothing like fury in my present 
state, and that I think he does something worse than commit a per- 
sonal injustice at my expense (a minor matter) when he passes on 
that charge of ‘bad-tempered’. Instead I will ask him to ask himself 
how he came, in the opening of his article, to be guilty of so un- 
deniable and large an untruth as to say that the Epilogue to the new 
edition of my New Bearings ‘is in fact a discussion of the reception 
and influence of the first edition of the book’. 

The Epilogue, ‘in fact’, explains at length why I don’t, as Mr 
Lerner registers, pick up my discussion of modern poetry and add a 
section on what has been written since 1932. The explanation has 
its focus in the case of Auden, the one notable talent of the ‘Poetic 
Renascence’. I take Auden’s as the type-career of the 1930s and a 
portent. The swift ‘arrival’, the acceptance of the star-turn aplomb 
of an undergraduate-coterie hero as the creative brilliance of a 
major poet, the continued failure to mature—we have here, I point 
out, the clear manifestation of a portentous lapse of standards. 

It is only in a coherent, educated and influential reading-public, 
one capable of responding intelligently and making its response felt, 
that standards are ‘there’ for the critic to appeal to: only where there 
is such a public can he invoke them with any effect. A great fact of 
the literary history of our time is that such a public no longer exists. 
The fact is manifested in the difficu:ty of establishing and keeping 
alive any serious critical organ. It is manifested in the characteristic 
uncertainty of tone of Auden’s verse, which seems to offer itself to 
a public public, and yet confuses that public with the Group, the 
coterie, from the consciousness of solidarity with which it draws the 
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confidence for its callow sophistication. Auden’s success was a 
disaster for any talent he may have had, and his career illustrates the 
consequences for literature of a state of affairs in which the natural 
tendency of a small modish literary world to impose its social-per- 
sonal valuations as those of serious criticism remains unchecked. For 
if it is a small world, it is, as a system of personal and institutional 
connections, comprehensive: it virtually controls the currency of 
accepted valuations and the climate of taste. Since its raison d’étre is 
to ensure the kudos (not to speak of the profits) of literary distinction 
against exposure to standards, it is inevitably disastrous for English 
literature, in the present and the future. Standards having been once 
banished, such a system will resist with all its resources the reinstate- 
ment of the offensive presence. 

Why does Mr Lerner ignore these contentions in his account of 
my Epilogue, though they form its main substance and explain why 
the post-Eliot history of English poetry should be so discouraging — 
so discouraging that it couldn’t be dealt with by taking up again the 
critical approach of New Bearings? Is it because they are patently 
untrue and groundless? Because no informed and intelligent person 
knows of any evidence that could give them colour, or make them 
anything but wholly improbable imaginings? 

The effect of such a state of affairs on those who have known noth- 
ing different, and (a very general consequence) cannot believe that 
there ever has been, or could be, anything essentially different, is 
illustrated by Mr Lerner. He has, it seems, read some of the criticism 
devoted to Auden in Scrutiny, but he might as well not have read it, 
since he ignores entirely what it says. More than half-a-dozen critics, 
representing a wide variety of background and personality, re- 
viewed Auden, and they concurred substantially in judgement. This 
criticism is carefully argued; it is specific and detailed in formula- 
tion; it makes its force plain and it produces its grounds. But Mr 
Lerner pays it no attention; he seems unable to realize that it is criti- 
cism—or to realize what criticism is. The reviewers, he complains, 
are niggling, ungracious and ungrateful; they ought to have said how 
much they enjoyed Auden, and to have devoted their reviews mainly 
to developing that theme. He cannot, it seems, grasp that the criti- 
cism of Auden is not that (‘perhaps’, Mr Lerner puts it) ‘he is not as 
great as Eliot’, but that for those who are capable of appreciating the 
difference between the two, Auden can yield no satisfaction at all; 
he can only bore and exasperate. He could be taken for a poet of 
satisfying creative achievement only by those who are so much of 
the cultural conditions he represents that they cannot criticize 
them—they cannot believe them to be new and unprecedented. 
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Actually Mr Lerner is a little out-of-date; criticism and the facts 
have at last told, and Auden has been virtually abandoned: even in 
The Times Literary Supplement we are unlikely to hear much more 
of him as a great poet. Mr Lerner, if he wanted the cogent force that 
derives from fashionable unanimity would have done better to con- 
fine himself to Dylan Thomas, Scrutiny’s shameful obtuseness in re- 
spect of whom is for the moment the favoured illustration. However, 
he shouldn’t rely on its being found so telling in four or five years’ 


_ time. And meanwhile it surprises me that he can suppose he adds 


plausibility to his case by adducing (in association with the ‘Eliot 
of the plays and the later prose’) Graham Greene and Christopher 
Fry as unquestionable shining distinctions of the age and clear vic- 
tims of Scrutiny’s ‘grudging attitude towards its contemporaries’. 
Even the appreciation of L. H. Myers in Scrutiny was grudging, 
according to Mr Lerner, though I myself should have said that it illus- 
trated Scrutiny’s readiness to salute what was salutable, and that the 
charge might more reasonably be that the discussion of Myers’s dis- 
tinctive interest as a writer for the intelligent could be taken to imply 
a higher estimate of him as a novelist, a creative writer, than could 
be critically sustained. 

If Scrutiny failed to perform the critical function in relation to 
the literature of its own time, what, in Mr Lerner’s view, did it do to 
earn his qualified good opinion? He gives an astonishing account of 
a kind of criticism he calls ‘practical criticism’ and attributes to the 
critics who wrote for Scrutiny. He derives this ‘practical criticism’ 
from ‘Eliot, Graves, Richards, Middleton Murry, and the American 
New Critics’. ‘Scrutiny’, he says, ‘set out from the beginning to apply 
their methods, not sporadically but systematically, over the whole 
field of English Literature’. I will not comment on the details of this 
list of alleged models, except to remark that there is no American 
critic, I think, and certainly no one at all with a knowledge of rele- 
vant chronological facts and historical possibilities, who wouldn't, 
if the question of influence were thought worth discussing, reverse 
Mr Lerner’s suggestion regarding the relation between Scrutiny and 
the ‘New Criticism’ (to say which is not to claim any credit—or to 
admit responsibility). What I must comment on is that conception 
of ‘practical criticism’ (if it can be called a conception) which Mr 
Lerner offers to define. The term, which I have never liked, imposes 
itself, if at all, as an academic convenience: it means, in common 
acceptance, elementary exercises in judgement and analysis, the 
specimens, in the nature of the conditions of work, necessarily being 
as a rule short poems or passages. One reason for my disliking it is 
that it encourages the kind of confusion into which Mr Lerner is 
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led when he elaborates his antithesis of ‘practical’ and ‘theoretical’. 

If he looks again, for instance, at the essay of mine to which he 
refers, he will see how completely he misrepresents me about Cole- 
ridge. I do indeed use the phrase ‘practical criticism’, but it is with 
the reverse of the intention he ascribes to me. I am preoccupied in 
that essay with questioning the implications of ‘theoretical’ as it 
takes the stress in the accepted account of Coleridge — with question- 
ing, in fact, the implications of Mr Lerner’s antithesis, which is the 
antithesis invoked when we are told that Coleridge is the great master 
of theoretical criticism. I point out that, in the places that seem to me 
to manifest Coleridge’s distinctive genius as a critic most clearly and 
notably (and I specify chapter XV of Biographia Literaria, and of that 
chapter the second head above all), it is impossible to disengage the 
dealings with principle from the ‘practical criticism’. We realize in 
such places, I remark, that the ‘ ‘master of theoretical criticism” 
who matters is the completion of a practical critic’. I remark this of 
Coleridge, but the proposition can be taken as general, and it cuts, of 
course, both ways. If I cannot imagine a great master of such critical 
theory as matters who is not a great critic—a great critic in critical 
practice, neither can | imagine a great or considerable critic who is 
not very much concerned with critical principle. 

And I cannot imagine a great or considerable critic who is not very 
much concerned with ‘fundamentals’ in a wider sense than “critical 
principle’ may suggest. What the context is of the sentence of Wal- 
ton’s quoted by Mr Lerner I don’t know, but Mr Lerner’s ability to 
suppose that the sentence, with the force he gives it, conveys a 
maxim that could have governed the criticism in Scrutiny only illus- 
trates the incapacitating power of his preconceptions. ‘And in the 
end,’ he says, “Coleridge is a greater critic than anyone who wrote for 
Scrutiny because he is both a practical critic and also prepared — and 
able—to discuss fundamentals.’ 

I don’t need to take up Mr Lerner’s comparative judgement in 
order to reply that no body of criticism has been more concerned 
with discussing fundamentals than that which appeared in Scrutiny. 
He is able, paradoxically (in view of the high compliments he pays), 
to believe the opposite, or something like it, because he assumes that 
the type of any serious discussion of fundamentals must be the 
philosophical. So strong is this assumption that he can read my essay 
on Coleridge without registering its main preoccupation, which is 
to show that Coleridge's effective dealings with critical principle 
come from the critic, and not from the philosopher and metaphysi- 
cian, and are to be found, not in the formulations that invite us to 
discuss how far they are original, and how far they may be indebted 
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to one or more of the German idealists, but in the criticism that 
could have been written only by an English literary critic—a writer 
born to the English language, inward with English poetry, and prac- 
tised in its analysis. Similarly, Mr Lerner seems not to have noticed 
that, in the reply to Dr Wellek he refers to, so far from disclaiming 
any interest in defining the criteria and grounds of my criticism, I _ 


- point out that they are defined in the actual process of the criticism 


with a precision (it seems to me) that makes the kind of defining 
Dr Wellek favours intolerably clumsy and ineffective. My reply to 
Mr Robert Wagner, the nature of which again escapes Mr Lerner, is 
closely related. I wished to convey to Mr Wagner that it was he who 
in effect was refusing to discuss fundamentals. | intimated that he 
couldn’t expect his very large gestures towards Plato, Aristotle, Leib- 
nitz and Spinoza to be taken seriously while he showed, where 
creative literature was in question, what I can only call a compla- 
cent illiteracy and refused to read Lawrence — refused to believe that 
the reading of Lawrence could be something different from recog- 
nizing illustrations of familiar ideas; must be, in fact, a matter of 
living into a profound mode of original thought. 

The conception, then, of literary criticism shared, in their very 
various ways, by the writers who collaborated in Scrutiny was very 
different from what Mr Lerner propounds. It was a conception, cer- 
tainly, of the critic’s business as being to maintain a disciplined 
fidelity to the work in front of him; but of criticism as being there- 
fore a specific discipline of thought, concerned essentially with fun- 
damentals. Mr Lerner won't, I hope, put it down to my characteristic 
bad temper when I say that, though he says some flattering things 
about me, he doesn’t— what would have tended more to gratify me 
— recognize the kind of closely organized and scrupulously defining 
thought aimed at in my criticism. Thus, referring to the essay on ‘Mr 
Eliot and Milton’ in The Common Pursuit, he ‘replies’ to my observa- 
tions about Milton’s imagery without paying any attention to the 
context, as if they, in their dislocated state, might fairly be taken 
as representing my case about Milton. He doesn’t notice that they 
are offered as developing certain points about the Miltonic habit con- 
ceded by Mr Eliot, and that they have their intended significance as 
forming part of a closely organized argument—an argument that 
involves a great deal else besides imagery and must be considered as 
a whole. 

I must lay one further emphasis regarding the preoccupation of 
any serious criticism with fundamentals, and as a reminder of the 
way in which literary-critical thinking is governed by radical 
‘value-judgements’. | can do it by quoting a passage in which Law- 
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rence defines the spirit in which he reads and judges contemporary 
literature (he is thinking of the novel as, before all others, the poten- 
tially significant mode): ’ 

‘Supposing a bomb were put under the whole scheme of things, 
what would we be after? What feelings do we want to carry through 
to the next epoch? What feelings will carry us through? What is the 
underlying impulse in us that will provide the motive power for a 
new state of things when this democratic-industrial-lovey-dovey- 
darling-take-me-to-mamma state of things is bust?’ 

It is in creative literature that one finds the challenge to discover 
what one’s real beliefs and values are (they are not a matter of pro- 
positions — or answers to propositions — about the teaching of Plato, 
Aristotle, Leibnitz and Spinoza). It follows that it is of great import- 
ance to have a contemporary literature and—for there will not long 
be a literature where there is no intelligent public—to have a serious 
contemporary criticism. To have this is to have a serious criticism of 
the past—of the past, inevitably, in relation to the present. Mr 
Lerner’s ability to see Scrutiny’s dealings with the past as the estab- 
lishing of a list or ‘heroes’ goes with his blindness to the function of 
criticism as it bears on the present. 

Any resolute attempt to assert the critical function so conceived 
must, in the nature of things, have met, any time in the past quarter 
of a century, with an intense general hostility. If I insist on such hos- 
tility as a major fact in the history of Scrutiny, there is another 
reason than the defect of personal temper that Mr Lerner deplores 
(tolerantly). It is given in his ability to suggest that the fact may be 
questioned, or dismissed as of little significance. Is one to suppose his 
acquaintance with the English literary and academic scenes so re- 
cent, or his interest in them so slight, that he can honestly question 
the fact? There has, it is true, in the past year, been a good deal of 
recognition that Scrutiny once existed and played an important part 
in literary history. But it is precisely for a year that Scrutiny has been 
dead. And till it died the review that Mr Lerner pronounces neces- 
sary was (except for sneers and cocksnooks) denied virtually all 
recognition — denied it by a unanimity of the powers controlling 
literary opinion. The spirit of the literary world may be fairly repre- 
sented by those compliments, paid habitually, in broadcast talks and 
in print, to the American quarterlies— serious critical reviews that 
we on this side (it seemed) couldn’t rival. Such was the hostility that 
the English literary world preferred to suppress the achievement of 
its OWn country, and deny one clear superiority that England (it is 
now pretty generally granted in both countries) could have claimed. 
Did Mr Lerner never hear or read any of those surveys, in broadcast 
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talks and in The Times Literary Supplement, which, going through the 
literary journals and reviews, omitted regularly one; omitted —it was 
a matter of established convention —all reference to Scrutiny? If he 
has any doubt about the record of The Times Literary Supplement, 
let him look through its files for the past ten years (to stimulate his 
researches I am sending him a copy of some correspondence I had 
two or three years ago with the Editor). All the collaborators in 
Scrutiny, it is relevant to note, were unpaid; the whole enterprise 
depended on personal devotion; and no one supposed that to be asso- 
ciated with Scrutiny was the best way of ensuring a prosperous 
academic career. The effect of the general denial of recognition was 
to give the inevitable hostility of the academic world (Mr Lerner 
thinks of Scrutiny as ‘an appendage of Cambridge’) a confident 
strength and persistence it wouldn’t otherwise have had, and the 
ultimate consequence was the death of Scrutiny. 

What I am pointing out is that Mr Lerner’s complete lack of in- 
terest in the causes of the death goes with his inability to understand 
the achievement, and consequently with his lack of interest in the 
conditions of the life. He has no notion of the intensity and kind of 
efort that went to establishing and maintaining Scrutiny, and con- 
sequently no notion — though he says Scrutiny is ‘necessary’ —of the 
effort and resolution that would be required to achieve anything of 
the same order again. He says lightly that ‘most of its leading critics 
have now made their names and can probably find other channels 
for their work’. Where? And how does he suppose they came to write, 
and in a way of which (on the whole) he approves? Does he think it 
was merely a matter of there being some vehicle to hand that would 
carry what they might happen to find themselves writing? 

I have been at pains to deal seriously with his misrepresentations 
and misconceptions because (to take up his ‘necessary’) it is now 
desperately necessary that the function of criticism should be re- 
stored. There can be no hope of that while the nature of the function 
is forgotten, and the completeness of the lapse unrecognized. 
Matthew Arnold, eighty years ago, feared that England would de- 
cline into a larger Holland, and said he would rather not live to see it. 
It sounds today, whatever he may have meant, like an insult to Hol- 
land. Acute as he was, his prevision was mercifully limited. Today 
we have to fear that the country that in its time produced Shakes- 
peare, George Eliot and Lawrence (‘England my England!’) has be- 
come, irretrievably, the country of the Welfare State, the Football 
Pools, and the literary culture of the New Statesman and the Third 
Programme. 
Downing College, Cambridge F. R. Leavis 
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COLLECTED Poems 1954 by C. Day Lewis. (Jonathan Cape and The 
Hogarth Press. 21s.) 


The new volume of the collected poems of Mr Day Lewis contains 
nearly all the verse which he has published in the last twenty-five 
years. It is a most impressive achievement and one of the most im- 
pressive things about it is the continuity to be observed in a very 
great variety. It is possible that Mr Day Lewis himself might not 
agree with this judgement; for he writes in his Preface, with regard 
to his earlier work‘... the selves who wrote these poems are 
strangers to me, and I cannot resume their identities or go back into 
the world where they lived’. However this may be, the impression 
which Mr Day Lewis makes on us is by no means that of the chame- 
leon or the jumping Jack. His very obsession with the problems of 
discontinuity, of the One and the Many, is, as it were, a kind of cen- 
tral point, so that the varying attitudes which he adopts have a con- 
sistency of their own. 
In the very first lines of the first of these published works (‘Tran- 

sitional Poem’) he writes ‘Disorder I see is without’ and continues 

It is certain we shall attain 

No life till we stamp on all 

Life the tetragonal 

Pure symmetry of brain. 
This is not an aim that anyone (except, perhaps, Spinoza) has ever 
succeeded in attaining; and Mr Day Lewis himself is a poet rather 
than a philosopher. Yet he is a thoughtful poet, persistently in- 
terested in order and disorder and, even in lyrical moments, in the 
making of sense. So, in his constant references to the divided mind, 
new and old selves, and in his constant use of symbols of discon- 
tinuity, it is, whatever the mood (and they are very various), what- 
ever the style (and there are many of them), the same voice that we 
hear. Hence, in the first place, the importance of his achievement. 
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For in the last twenty-five years there has been much ‘disorder with- 
out’ and Mr Day Lewis has eyes and feelings very sensitive to dis- 
order. Yet, influenced as he has been for good and ill by time and 
change, he has retained a rare and peculiar integrity throughout. 

Thus one is not offended by the variety of styles which he employs, 
though one may prefer some to others. He seems very susceptible to 
the influence of other poets, and, if Yeats and Hardy are the chief in- 
fluences, many more could be added to the list. Yet he adopts some 
of the mannerisms and some of the rhythms of others naturally and 
for his own purposes. This ability to take from and inability to be 
subjugated by the past can be noticed in his translations. The very 
fine version of Valery’s ‘The Graveyard by the Sea’ is as charac- 
teristic, or more so, of the translator as of the original. And when we 
come to his translations from Vergil (not printed in this volume) we 
observe the same thing. The ‘Georgics’ fit in with something funda- 
mental in the translator’s nature, and are admirably done. If Vergil 
himself is sometimes pushed aside, it is for a worthy reason. The ver- 
sion of ‘The Aeneid’, on the other hand, though a feat for broadcast- 
ing (the Mantuan having been supercharged and made to race) will 
scandalize more often than delight those who have enjoyed the poem 
in the original. 

Much has been made of Mr Day Lewis’s technical proficiency. This 
certainly exists (and a very good thing too), but is a secondary 
quality; for, as the translations and other evidence show, he can only 
take or construct what is to himself acceptable and what he accepts 
he transforms. Many different styles are found to be acceptable, and 
this fact has been, unjustly, in my view, sometimes prejudicial to the 
author’s reputation. Some of those who have admired the frantic 
and sustained melancholy and sensuality of one of his finest poems, 
‘Elegy before Death’, will raise their eyebrows in horror at the men- 
tion of ‘The Nabara’, a poem which recalls ‘The Revenge’ or 
‘Lepanto’,—also poems, in my view, deserving to be read. Yet the 
same man wrote the two poems and, with different impulses, wrote 
them both well. 

Personally I find many things in Mr Day Lewis’s poems which jar 
upon or offend my particular sensibility. I find sometimes a kind of 
cleverness more suited to parlour games than to poetry. ] am not im- 
pressed always by the appearance and reappearance of the melo- 
dious names of fairly obscure flowers or shrubs. Some of the frequent 
imperatives annoy, some of the dogmatic statements alarm me. Yet 
even what I deplore seems to me natural, a part of the authentic voice 
of one of the very few who in a time of disorder has continued to 
write admirably, and, in his own way, consistently. 
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For the writing is indeed admirable, and, when one sees so much 
of it gathered together in one volume, the faults one sees, or thinks 
that one sees, become (as in the case of Hardy’s poems) rather en- 
dearing than repulsive. For here is a poet who has attempted to live 
a life and to record it, accepting but not overlooking the difficulties 
of a world half-realized; one greatly gifted with the power of arrang- 
ing words and finding them, sensitive to impressions, yet searching 
(as a rule vainly) for an over-riding faith. 

The poetry, as I have already suggested, springs from the deeply 
felt desire to relate the inner with the outer world (the professed aim 
of ‘Transitional Poem’). There are moments of assurance, but not 
very many. Yet, since the aim persists, the poetry is not the poetry 
of despair, even as it appears in such lines as the foilowing, from 
‘Word Over All’ (incidentally one of the very few good poems writ- 
ten on the theme of the war): 

Always our time’s ghost-guise of impermanence 
Daunts me: whoever I meet, 

Wherever I stand, a shade of parting lengthens 

And laps around my feet. 

But now, the heart-sunderings, the real migrations — 
Millions fated to flock 

Down weeping roads to mere oblivion — strike me 
Dumb as a rooted rock. 

These are fine lines, and very many fine lines could be chosen to 
illustrate the melodies and the deep pieties of this poet. But there is 
more to him than melody or the piety that can look reverently at 
childhood, heroism, or at the countryside. He is one of the few who, 
loving the past, has tried to love the present without arrogance or 
affectation, and who has come back to tell the story. It may be that 
in the contemplative moods of “Word Over All’ and of the ‘Elegy 
Before Death’ Mr Day Lewis is at at his best. But even in the slow 
movements of such poems as these the poetry is that of contrast and 
can be the better appreciated when one can remember different 
moods, different speeds and other poems. This volume suggests that 
Mr Day Lewis's reputation will rest not on a few poems, however 
excellent, but on an already long and a still growing achievement. 


REX WARNER 


JOHN Donne by K. W. Gransden. (Longmans, Green. ros. 6d.) 

JOHN DryYDEN by Kenneth Young. (Sylvan Press. 21s.) 

If ever Mr Somerset Maugham dragged ten great poets from their 
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graves to attend a cocktail party, Donne and Dryden could hardly 
be invited together without a certain amount of ghostly embarrass- 
ment. What would the two reformed rakes talk about? What would 
a Roman Catholic convert have to say to a Roman Catholic rene- 
gade? Would they understand each other at all? Although one was 
born in the year in which the other died, the years that divide their 
maturity are exactly those where the seeker of continuities in 
English literature finds the links most frayed and buried. A political 
revolution, a wave of Francophilia, the establishment of the Royal 
Society, and, if we believe Mr Eliot, a ‘dissociation of sensibility’ 
separate still further two men already temperamentally and physi- 
cally poles apart. Donne, says Dryden, ‘perplexes the minds of the 
fair sex with nice speculations of philosophy when he should en- 
gage their hearts and entertain them with the softness of love’, and 
in that sentence the great female public that Donne never knew 
raises its charming feather-head. Would they find anything in com- 
mon except their initials and the fact that each wrote an extravagant 
funeral elegy for a woman he had never set eyes on? 

Mr Gransden’s book, which is one of the ‘Men and Books’ series, 
is offered as ‘a “companion” to Donne not as a reassessment of him’. 
This is a sensible warning, since Mr Gransden’s method of discussing 
poems in detail without quoting them in full makes it useless to 
read his book without the text to hand. In fact it is a sensible plan 
altogether. ‘Reassessment’, whether it claims to be a representation 
or an education of public taste, is after all only one man’s vote, and 
Donne is a subject where canvassing is doomed to waste time. (Read- 
ing C. S. Lewis’s brilliant, destructive valuation of Donne was like 
being persuaded—and convinced!—that one did not like highly 
spiced food when one did.) Except for the statistically and aesthetic- 
ally debatable view that Donne ‘is beginning once again to be not 
much read’ and ‘has perhaps even been over-praised’, Mr Gransden 
concentrates on informing rather than forming our taste. 

Donne’s life is summed up in a well organized way in fifty pages. 
If there is a fault it is the compression that has prevented quotation 
from the marvellous, melancholic letters Donne sent in his doldrum 
years when, exiled from London and denied preferment, he wrote 
the heretical defence of suicide and felt ‘like a tree, which once a 
year beares, though no fruit, yet this mast of children’. One small 
mistake appears: Ben Jonson praised The Calme; there is no evidence 
that he praised The Storme also, as is stated. 

The section of the book dealing with the poems is in the style of 
a nature ramble with a floral catalogue. The poems are grouped ac- 
cording to genus, and we march past them with Mr Gransden de- 
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scribing, paraphrasing, analysing meanings and pointing out salient 
beauties. This, you might say, properly belongs to the notes to an 
edition of Donne, but as most of us have editions without notes and 
read much of the poetry with imperfect understanding, the unflat- 
teringly pedestrian method may be justified. The one or two of the 
Songs and Sonets which Mr Gransden treats in detail are fully worth 
the amount of space taken up. 

The chapter on the prose works is at its best when it is most de- 
pressing, that is when it reveals the chasm that separates the modern 
reader from his Jacobean counterpart. Theology, once the queen, is 
now the wallflower of sciences, and although Mr Gransden puffs 
Ignatius His Conclave as ‘this brilliant satire’ and ‘one of the 
cleverest polemics ever produced by an English theologian’, its 
author remains for me a ‘remote and ineffectual Donne’. Even the 
Sermons are now mainly read through on the hunt for purple pas- 
sages or titles for novels. The average Christian of today finds the in- 
tellectual and doctrinal passages too knotty and skips on to the 
rhapsodic parts, while the agnostic finds the religious logic fanciful 
and unconvincing. The address to the atheist (‘Thou couldst not say 
that thou believedst not in God if there were no God. .. .’) which Mr 
Gransden quotes admiringly as an example of Donne’s persuasive- 
ness might have awed an emotionally defiant heretic like Marlowe, 
but the modern sceptic is converted, if at all, by the physicist not by 
the preacher. Paradoxically the acrobatic logic of the love poems, 
which neither Donne nor the reader believes in for a moment, has 
lost none of its effectiveness; rather it succeeds, in inverse proportion 
to its ability to convince the mind, by its power of suggesting the 
confusion, the complexity, the uncertain sincerity of the emotions. 

The task of squeezing an account of the life and works of so varied 
a genius into 190 pages has meant that some juice has escaped in the 
process. The shadowy personality of Donne comes out in a clear but 
rather flat light. Further speculation is left to us, and this book is a 
serviceable basis for it—a good dry biscuit for a long literary voyage. 
It may lack flavour, but it harbours no weevils. 

Mr Young is never in danger of being unspeculative. His imagina- 
tive biography of Dryden has two great virtues: firstly that it incor- 
porates the recent findings of American research and secondly that 
it presents a psychologically convincing portrait of a man whom 
Whiggish animus and his own reticence have made hard to under- 
stand. Therefore this book is valuable and supplies a need. Having 
said this, I can now add that I found much of it fantastically irritat- 
ing to read. It is written almost as a novel, sometimes even as a film 
script, with atmosphere laboriously worked up as if by bellows. 
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‘Swing the camera away from the coffee-house,’ writes Mr Young, 
or ‘Now the camera picks out the line of the Thames,’ or ‘Next him 
(the camera moves slowly along) is the ravaged face of Wentworth 
Dillon, Earl of Roscommon, gambler, duellist and Latin scholar’, 
‘played’, we are tempted to add, ‘superbly by Victor Mature’. And 
then the ‘extras’ come swarming in as ‘gaily dressed crowds push 
through the sunlit streets in search of amusement, of excitement, of 
even faster and more feverish pleasures’, or when Dryden, strolling 
through cobbled Fleet Street ‘is faced at every turn by madmen— 
Anabaptists rolling their eyes and foaming at the mouth in religious 
ecstasy, Quakers warning of the wrath to come, hysterical preachers 
ranting . .. , Fifth Gospel men raving. . . . It was upon these that 
Commonwealth society was based’. How unhistoric the historic 
present often is! Such stirring scenes are for the silver screen, not for 
‘a critical biography’, as the sub-title reads. 

There is an appendix of notes giving the sources on which Mr 
Young bases his biography. From a scholar’s point of view there are 
several things wrong. To begin with he sometimes forgets to supply 
the sources. It does not matter that he omits to mention the source 
of the story that when Dryden came to London he had a room with 
‘a round window no bigger than a pocket handkerchief’, but it does 
matter that he omits the evidence for his picture of Dryden’s wife as 
a trying and querulous woman, because the evidence in question is 
extremely dubious, and we have a right to know that. Then no 
reasons are given why a certain source, say Shadwell, is accepted at 
one moment and made no use of at another. We just have to take 
the author’s principles of weighing evidence on trust. Lastly Mr 
Young has ventured to pep up the Dryden Story (as one comes to 
think of it by this time) with additional touches for which there is 
no evidence at all. It is not deliberate falsification, but rather the 
defect of his impetuous, graphic method. What is the evidence that 
Dryden, drunk, said to Rochester ‘The playhouse, my boy. They will 
laugh at anything so long as it’s smutty’? Or that Dryden put on a 
new coat and breeches to visit the King? Or that everyone would 
have been relieved when Swift left Will’s coffee-house? Or that Sir 
Robert Howard said of his sister whom Dryden was to marry ‘After 
all she is 25, and is bound to wish to marry my friend’? 

This is an infuriating book because Mr Young’s intuition is good, 
but he delights so much in taking off from the ground without warn- 
ing that one never knows at what level of truth he is travelling. It is 
doubly infuriating that a biography so devoted to pictorial presenta- 
tion and costing a guinea should be without a portrait of the subject. 

JAMES MICHIE 
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Tue BLACK SWAN by Thomas Mann. Translated by W. R. Trask. 
(Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 


The Black Swan stands rather in the same relation to the Magic 
Mountain, the Joseph trilogy, Dr Faustus and The Holy Sinner as one 
of Beethoven’s late quartets does to the symphonies. Defiantly com- 
posed by an old Master the attempt forces a convention beyond its 
limits. Only someone with great work behind him and half a cen- 
tury of experience of writing could make the assault upon his public 
that Mann does in this pathological story of a woman’s death. 

‘Yet ] advise you[says the surgeon clinically at its climax]to adopt 
my opinion which is that the whole story started from the ovary — 
that is, from immature ovarian cells which often remain there from 
birth and which after the menopause, through heaven knows what 
process of stimulation, begin to develop malignantly.’ 

More startling in isolation than in context, the passage represents 
the core of the tale’s symbolism; such is the medical explanation of 
a deceit played by her body on a middle-aged woman who has the 
misfortune to fall in love with the abandon of a girl. 

After the first world war, a provincial German widow, Rosalie 
von Tiimmler, has conceived a Phaedra-like passion for her son’s 
English teacher, an American ex-serviceman of twenty-four, 
Rosalie’s passion produces what she believes to be the miraculous re- 
sumption of Nature’s flow within her. Denying her ‘matronhood’, 
she recalls the fate of Sarah in the Bible, and—a neat touch! — hates 
her for her laughter. 

With a wild eagerness, too, she drinks in the account given by 
the young American of the fertility ceremony of ‘Smack Easter’ in 
which German boys, cutting themselves willow rods, ‘pepper’ the 
girls, the cattle and the trees, fondly believing that Ken Keaton has, 
metaphorically speaking, given her her own Smack Easter. This 
dotage is seen ironically against a pastoral background; on warm, 
humid days in June she takes walks in the sweet-smelling woods ac- 
companied by her club-footed daughter, Anna. Here one may ob- 
serve again with what obsessively consistent skill Thomas Mann in- 
troduces in his tales an air of stilled foreboding that menaces the 
seemingly beautiful setting, whether it be an Italian seaside resort, 
the noxious canals of Venice, or, as now, the fetid countryside in 
summer. ‘Child,’ says Rosalie, ‘child, how wonderful! It is the breath 
of Nature—it is!—her sweet, living breath, sun-warmed and 
drenched with moisture, deliciously wafted to us from her breast. 
Let us enjoy it with reverence, for we too are her children.’ Between 
them, Rosalie and her daughter represent ambivalent attitudes to- 
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wards Nature. Anna, as it happens, is an abstract painter. What her 
mother has rhapsodized over, she, we gather, has conceptualized. 
This control over Nature in Anna’s work is also present in her life: 
for though lame Anna is by no means passionless. By the age of 
thirty, however, after a cruel period of unrecognized love, she has 
resigned herself to her spinsterhood. She is, in fact, by now a 
feminine exponent of the world as will and idea. 

The conflict between the two women becomes, at its doctrinal 
roots, whether Rosalie should, as she believes, live to find a harmony 
between body and soul, or as Anna counsels so vehemently from her 
more orthodox position, live to create ‘harmony between one’s life 
and one’s innate moral convictions’. Rosalie does just before the end 
try seriously to convert her will, but by then like Aschenbach in 
Venice she has lapsed too far into self-surrender. (Like him she has 
indeed begun grotesquely to paint her face.) 

On a visit to the rococo Holterhof Castle on the Rhine, Rosalie sees 
(and later dreams about) the black swan—a threateningly new kind 
of Nature image in the story. And in a dank tomb-like secret 
chamber of the Castle Ken, for the first time, takes her into his arms. 
They arrange to meet secretly, but before this she dies. Her apparent 
rejuvenation was the result of cancer of the uterus. 

Does one in recapitulating the story at this length give an im- 
pression of its intensively wrought unity between thought and ac- 
tion? Every detail, however minute, carries a symbolism related to 
the main theme; the tension is slack, but the texture is thick. Mann 
once said of his first story, Tonio Kroger, that here he ‘first grasped 
the idea of epic prose composition as a thought-texture woven of 
different themes as a musically related complex’. In The Black Swan, 
the horrible epiphany, the two attitudes and the thought-texture all 
do merge into an ambivalent whole. Is there, then, in the final 
analysis no moral challenge? Is Anna the author’s own mouthpiece? 
Is Rosalie in any sense blamable? Critics of the book have been 
curiously divided in their answers; one plumping whole-heartedly 
for Rosalie, another for Anna. Mann himself, one imagines, would, 
after the statement above, deny the value of such questions, claiming 
that the moral category is as irrelevant here as it is to music. 

But however analogous certain types of literary and musical com- 
position may or may not be, literature after all—even German litera- 
ture— is not music. Writing implies a judgement; the massive trunk 
of Mann’s oeuvre is striated by strong sense of retribution. Aschen- 
bach’s death in Venice was, for instance, not fortuitous. It came as 
the result of a failure of concentration, a slackening of the will, ap- 
parent even before he decided to go to Venice. The supreme virtue of 
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the invincible Holy Sinners, too, concentration; his power of ‘pul- 
ling himself together’, and this is put to its supreme test when after 
his incestuous marriage he is chained for years to a rock, a penance 
that at last transforms and redeems him. Rosalie von Tiimmler yearn- 
ing for her Smack Easter from a young American —is she also a sym- 
bol of present-day Europe?— fails her test; she refuses to accept her 
change of life. Her death is her retribution even as her daughter’s 
peace of spirit is her reward. The structure of the story may be 
musical and the climax pathological, but at heart Mann remains in 
it the celebrant of Willpower, the punitive follower of Schopen- 
hauer. For all its brilliance and daring one cannot help feeling in 
The Black Swan an ultimate lack of spontaneity, a sense that its out- 
come has been, in an uncreative sense, rigged. 
ANTHONY CURTIS 


DEATH Is My TRADE by Robert Merle. (Verschoyle. 12s. 6d.) 


CHILDREN OF CIRCUMSTANCE by Roger Nimier. Translated by Robert 
Kee and John Russell. (MacGibbon and Kee. 12s. 6d.) 


FLESH AND Boop by Francois Mauriac. Translated by Gerard Hop- 
kins. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. tos. 6d.) 


THE Kinc’s MAN by Félicien Marceau. Translated by David Hughes 
and Marie-Jacqueline Mason. (Barker. 12s. 6d.) 


By INVITATION ONLY by Félicien Marceau. Translated by Anthony 
Rhodes. (Barker. 9s. 6d.) 


When another Thibaudet comes to write a history of French litera- 
ture since 1945, one of the first factors likely to engage his attention 
is the atmosphere of violence in which so many post-war French 
novels have been steeped—a violence expressed not only in choice 
of theme, but running riot all over that huge fallow field of the 
novelist’s art— ‘personal relations’—and extending even to the use 
of language itself. No one need feel much surprise that this should be 
so. The war, and even more the long-pent frustrations of the Occu- 
pation, provide easily understandable reasons; and there are others, 
less immediately perceptible, perhaps, but which should not be 
overlooked— among them the wound to national pride. In Simone 
de Beauvoir’s recent Goncourt Prize-winning novel, Les Mandarins, 
one of the characters, wandering in Paris by night, is suddenly struck 
with the thought that ‘the streets were no longer the same. Once 
they had been brilliant furrows of light, criss-crossing the capital of 
the world; now, the darkness was broken only by the gleam of an 
occasional lamp standard, and then one noticed how narrow the 
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pavements were, how shabby the houses looked. The City of Light 
was extinguished. If ever it shone once more, the splendour of Paris 
would be that of the other fallen capitals: Venice, Prague, Bruges 
the Dead. . . .’ Many French novelists have undoubtedly become ob- 
sessed with desperate issues in an effort to force the hand of fate, to 
reassert a moral leadership which they feel to be threatened; in some 
cases, no doubt, merely to assure themselves that they are still alive. 

The interesting thing, however, is not so much the preoccupation 
with violence in itself, as the various moods in which it has been 
approached. To the reasonable man, almost any violent action must 
seem irrational, springing as it does from passions he has learned to 
control, and his first reaction may well be one of slightly sickened 
incomprehension. But he can also (although it is a rarer decision) 
choose to confront the action squarely, and by probing back into the 
darkness of its origins, reconstruct it in a comprehensible pattern. 
This is what M. Robert Merle has tried to do. Another way in which 
people respond to a period of violence and instability is to pay it back 
in its own coin: and this seems to be the method of M. Roger Nimier, 
who frequently resorts to a brutal flippancy in describing the 
dilemmas of his unhappy lovers. Both novels employ shock tactics, 
and on both, the marks of our time are as plainly stamped as the 
traditional arrows on the convict’s denims. But, in the last resort, a 
novelist is not to be judged merely by his technical skill, however 
highly developed: and it is legitimate to ask how far M. Merle and 
M. Nimier succeed, by comparison with an older novelist like 
Mauriac who works within a tighter framework and is old-fashioned 
enough to declare openly a moral standpoint. 

Having raised a preliminary doubt, let me at once add that M. 
Merle has brought off a remarkable tour de force with Death is My 
Trade—for that is surely the only way to describe this story of a Nazi 
Concentration Camp commandant, told in his own words. Remem- 
bering the death-pits of Belsen and the lampshades of human skin, 
one might have expected a canvas of orgiastic horror; and it is no 
doubt our knowledge of these things that helps to give the story its 
compelling tension. But M. Merle has been clever enough to realize 
that, in such a circumstance, restraint is even more effective than 
display. Rudolf Lang retraces his life as he has lived it—modestly, 
soberly, with unflagging attention to detail. In his own eyes, he has 
nothing with which to reproach himself, for, having served his coun- 
try faithfully, he is prepared to remain true unto death. He is, Tndeed, 
a monster —the monster his virtues have made him. 

In essence, the story is the tragedy of the Nazi régime: and in show- 
ing Lang’s evolution into a machine for the receiving and transmis- 
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sion of orders, M. Merle undoubtedly comes nearer to recreating his- 
tory than a shelf-load of official documents. It is here that his skill 
in the selection of incident is so apparent. Admittedly, Rudolf Lang’s 
childhood may be regarded as peculiar to himself: the spartan up- 
bringing in a Prussian Catholic family, tyrannized over by a fanatical 
father who recognizes only two allegiances, to the Holy Virgin and 
to Germany. Many of the later episodes, however, have a convinc- 
ingly typical air, particularly those set in the famished period of in- 
flation, and in the early days of the Nazi Party’s rise to power. In 
Lang’s case, the crucial point in his career is his meeting with Himm- 
ler. Before that, he has already spent five years in prison, for a murder 
committed at the instigation of the Party. It is the prison director 
who contrives his release, saying to him approvingly: ‘Lang... you're 
a dangerous fellow, and do you know why? Because you're honest.’ 
This is true. He is so totally honest in his allegiance to the régime that 
when, through Himmler, he receives Hitler’s order for a ‘final solu- 
tion’ of the Jewish question, he regards it as no more than a techni- 
cal problem to be solved. 

But in consequence, after the first forty pages or so covering his 

family life, there is no conflict: Rudolf Lang merely advances along 
the path of duty with an implacable serenity. It is at the point of 
Rudolf’s break with the family that M. Merle seems to me to have 
been a little perfunctory. The family background is, admittedly, well 
drawn, and M. Merle has had one brilliant stroke of inspiration, in- 
venting between Rudolf and his father a grotesque compact, in which 
the father shoulders the sins of the son, on condition that the son be- 
come a priest and intercede for him after death. Unfortunately, 
Rudolf’s faith deserts him, after an incident in which he (wrongly) 
imagines that his Father Confessor at college has betrayed him. The 
implication is clear: the overthrow of one tyranny merely leaves a 
void to be filled by another. All the same, one wishes the author had 
paused to explore this adolescent crisis more deeply. For the rest, he 
has extrapolated a line across a general graph of horror. It is done 
with great skill: but one may catch oneself wondering, now and then, 
whether this is a novel at all, and not inspired documentary. 
Perhaps it comes down to a question of scale. The mind struggles 
in vain to grapple with inhuman immensities of horror, and the ab- 
sence of moral comment, which is in one sense the peculiar strength 
of M. Merle’s book, is also, in another, a negative triumph. 

By contrast, it is interesting to turn to a novel like Flesh and Blood, 
where a writer with a compelling sense of moral purpose, yet a scru- 
pulous determination not to simplify or evade the difficulties created 
by human fallibility, explores the traditional ground of relationships 
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among a small group of people. Flesh and Blood is not a long novel, 
yet it is a difficult one to summarize, since it deals with a complex 
network of emotions, and seems indeed like a cluster of other novels, 
all of which we glimpse only briefly here. In other words, Mauriac, 
even in this early work (it was first published in 1920) shows all a 
great novelist’s mastery in implying the unrecorded stretches of time 


~ in his characters’ lives. 


The first half of the story is set in a chateau in the Gironde in high 
summer. To it comes its new Protestant owner, a rich and grossly 
sensual Bordeaux business man, Bertie Dupont-Gunther, bringing 
with him an ageing ex-mistress, Madame Gonzales, and his son and 
daughter, Edward and May. To it, also, comes Claude Favereau, the 
son of the bailiff, a seminarist who has renounced his vocation to re- 
turn to work on the land. Between the three young people, a 
curiously intense friendship quickly springs up. To the half-peasant, 
Claude, Edward and May represent the world of poetry and music he 
secretly longs to enter. With May, he reads Baudelaire, and the timid, 
naturally devout girl is attracted both by the purity and the physical 
passion she senses in him. Edward, a would-be artist condemned by 
his inner aridity to perpetual frustration, glimpses in Claude the cer- 
tainty he has failed to find himself. All around them pulses the 
Gironde summer, with its rich, languorous, yet vaguely threatening 
exhalations: but the idyll is brief. May is forced to agree to an 
arranged marriage, and Edward drifts into an unsatisfactory affair 
with Madame Gonzales’s daughter. But to both, at the critical 
moment, the memory of Claude returns with intimations of a world 
beyond their unhappiness. One can perhaps best imagine Claude as 
a sort of thurifer, passing briefly between them, touching them with 
grace. 

The story is weakest in its conclusion, where one feels that too 
many threads have been left in the air. But Mauriac is far from being 
an impersonal and disinterested narrator: on the contrary, he is al- 
ways ready to nudge the reader's elbow and point a moral. Of 
Madame Gonzales’s bedroom: ‘All about the room were scattered pots 
of make-up and sticks of rouge and monstrous cardboard hatboxes. 
The prevailing smell was of slops. All these things combined to pro- 
claim the type of woman who was thus bringing shame on the old 
age of this ancient house.’ An old-fashioned procedure, certainly; and 
yet we do constantly make moral judgments in our everyday lives; 
and the final result, far from detracting from the reality of the world 
Mauriac describes, serves to give it even greater depth and solidity. 

M. Nimier, one of the most resourceful and prolific of the younger 
French novelists, is also a moralist in his own fashion. At his best — 
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as in The Blue Hussar—he can be brutally funny at the expense of 
established institutions. But Children of Circumstance hardly shows 
him at his best. It is a curious hotch-potch, consisting of one short 
novel, Nothing to Make a Fuss About, and the third section of a much 
longer one (Les enfants tristes), here given the title of The Girl in the 
Plane. This shows Nimier at his worst, as a sort of post-Malraux con- 
quistador of the Left-bank bistros, whose surface sophistication con- 
ceals an attitude at once callous and callow, and a basic uncertainty 
of aim (an uncertainty which, incidentally, seems to have led two 
experienced translators into some rather odd aberrations). Nothing 
to Make a Fuss About is much better, since it has at least a heroine, 
Michéle Vilmain, in whose fate one can feel genuinely involved. But 
neither of M. Nimier’s heroes is very satisfactory. Both are brittle and 
conceited young men, who like to see themselves in the role of the 
beau ténébreux. The themes of both novels are somewhat similar: 
true love is always ill-starred, since one partner is always bound to 
marry the wrong person. Is this very much more than an inverted 
form of the sentimentality M. Nimier is so anxious to shun? 

M. Félicien Marceau is a comparatively new writer (he will be 
known to readers of The London Magazine for the two short stories 
which appeared in these pages last year), and a remarkably versatile 
one. In The King’s Man and By Invitation Only, he moves with the 
same apparently effortless ease in two very different worlds. Set in 
an imaginary Central European state, The King’s Man is a study in 
the rise to power of a benevolent dictator, Rudolf Malcar. The key 
to the novel really lies in the last chapter, in which Malcar’s secre- 
tary meditates on the lessons of his master’s achievement, and the 
deceptive facade imposed by high office. ‘There is something 
devilish,’ he reflects, ‘in what are called right-wing ideas—a clarity, 
a terseness. an intelligence, a cynicism, a plausibility, a profes- 
sionalism.’ The comment is not itself cynical, and Marceau’s achieve- 
ment is to bring into question a great many facile platitudes about 
the corrupting effects of power. His gaze, whether turned on the 
curious but completely successful triangular relationship between 
Rudolf, his former mistress, Frieda, and the Crown Prince, or on the 
intrigues of bankers and politicians, is as clear as a pane of glass, and 
as unsentimental. If the novel has a serious fault, it lies in the charac- 
ie e Rudolf nes pike is portrayed as too much of the homme 
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In By Invitation Only, on the other hand, Marceau deliberately 
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This long-awaited volume contains Mr Spender’s own choice 
of his poems over a quarter of a century. It is the collection 
upon which all serious critical judgement of his poetry must 
now be based. 15s: 


The Nightfishing W. S. GRAHAM 


W. S. Graham has written some of the most striking and en- 
during poems of the post-war period and many of these 
appeared in The White Threshold, published seven years ago. 

This new volume contains a long sea poem, The Night- 
fishing, and two groups of shorter poems, Seven Letters and 
Two Ballads. (Ready in March) 10s. 6d. 


Ezra Pound’s Mauberley J. J. ESPEY 


A ‘study in composition’ by a young American scholar. It 
provides an illuminating commentary to Mauberley and 
may be said to contribute to the understanding of Ezra 
Pound’s work as a whole. 

The book includes the complete Mauberley sequence for 
easy reference. (Ready late February) 15s. 


The Master Builder HENRIK IBSEN 


EVA LE GALLIENNE’S translation of The Master Builder fol- 
lows her version of Hedda Gabler, which we published 
earlier. Like its predecessor the translation is prefaced by an 
invaluable, detailed study of the play. 18s. 
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blends fantasy with realism. The devil decides to trouble the placid 
peace of a group of holiday-makers at the chateau of Chasseneuil, 
intervening every so often to discourse on the stratagems of tempta- 
tion and the difficulties of his task. As an essay in the mock homiletic, 
the result is delightful, and is matched in skill by the wit and irony 
with which the victims are observed. In both these novels, M. Mar- 
ceau has been well served by his translators. 
ERIK DE MAUNY 


HIDE AND SEEK by Xan Fielding. (Secker and Warburg. 15s.) 


THE PRIVILEGED NIGHTMARE by Giles Romilly and Michael Alexan- 
der. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 12s. 6d.) 


WroncG Passport by Ralph Brewster. (Cohen and West. 16s.) 
PopskI by John Willett. (MacGibbon and Kee. 18s.) 


All wars throw up odd fish; but somehow the war of 1939 excelled 
itself. It was as though, in parallel to the ordinary soldier, a new 
kind of combatant had been contrived by an intellectual committee. 
Compton Mackenzie, Eric Ambler, Trotsky and St Benedict Labre 
were all represented on that committee, the elective affinities of 
which combined a rare mixture of idealism, resentment, gaiety and 
squalor. And the books named at the head of this page admirably 
pinpoint different aspects of the odd individual who came, in certain 
parts of Europe, to play a rdle as distinctive as that of Old Bill in the 
last war but one. 

He was a highbrow: that was what distinguished him from the 
whiskery figures of the past. He liked music and Rilke and Chateau 
Lafite. He hated authority, and was extremely contemptuous of 
regular soldiers. He wore eccentric clothes when he could. He was 
slightly dotty. He was immensely tough and he liked lice; he was 
never too vague to be heroic and never too busy to be vague. His 
criterion of pleasure was constant surprise and he knew everyone 
by a christian name. 

The difficulty with this excellent man was to use him. After all, 
armies have to be organized; they have to tame their individuals in 
such a way that, in a crisis, they can submerge their individuality. 
This, unluckily, was not the forte of the 1939 warrior. Give him a 
dump to blow up behind the lines, give him a fantastically com- 
plicated cover-plan to execute, give him a judicial murder or a pretty 
piece of kidnapping, and he knew exactly what to do. But leave him 
in a fixed relationship to the major above and the lieutenant below 
him, and he developed an angry tendency to spend his days drinking 
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grappa with the partigiani and his nights working up a sonnet 
sequence. dna 

Take, for example, Major Fielding. Major Fielding was a very 
brave man indeed. He was among the organizers of the Cretan re- 
sistance movement, and his new book deals memorably with one of 
the most enthralling events of the war. But he makes it plain that his 
efforts were carried out in the teeth of official obstruction. ‘For the 
Brigadier, a globe-shaped choleric little militarist, did his best to con- 
ceal his natural and professional shortcomings by a show of blood- 
thirsty activity and total disregard for the agents in the field, whom 
he treated like so many expendable commodities.’ That is Major 
Fielding’s considered view of the Headquarters staff. It is a view 
which he is not alone to hold. While the chaps in the field—that is 
the argument— were struggling against every variety of difficulty 
and danger, it was the chosen delight of their manipulators in Cairo 
or Algiers to throw as many spanners as possible into the works. The 
argument can, however, be reversed. There, in Algiers or Cairo, the 
senior officers sat, doing deadly jobs with little hope of any spiritual 
or temporal reward, while little groups of buccaneers careered 
about in distant mountains showing their paces and laying the 
foundations of a dazzling autobiography. Meantime the larger war 
went on, in Finland, in Russia, in Roumania, anonymously, horribly, 
vastly. It is very much to Major Fielding’s credit that his book is 
planned simply as an adventure story, that he writes not only very 
well, but with the most friendly modesty. 

The squeamish ought, however, to avoid chapter twelve. This re- 
counts how a German deserter was found by the Cretan partisans 
hiding in the hope of finding a British agent who might evacuate him 
to a prisoner-of-war camp. Major Fielding was in a dilemma. On the 
one hand, he rather took to the deserter; on the other, he dared not 
jeopardize the whole organization by keeping a possible double- 
crosser in custody. In the event, therefore, he took him along a 
mountain path, under the guise of friendship, and killed him. It is a 
revolting story, and the fact that it is told with a kind of anxious 
simplicity does not disguise the nastiness of it. For Major Fielding 
was not above imperilling his organization in a lesser degree from 
time to time. For me—and I suspect for him—there hangs over the 
whole book a reproachful fair-haired ghost who will not be 
exorcised by the plain truth that the ethics of war are quite different 
from the ethics of peace. 

Mr Romilly and Major Alexander were spared such moral dilem- 
mas. They spent their war chiefly in captivity, and by no means in 
ordinary captivity. For the Germans evolved a scheme whereby they 
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established a special category of prisoner, the Prominente. These 
were to be used as counters of a kind, and Mr Romilly, captured at 
Narvik, qualified because he was a nephew of Lady Churchill, while 
Major Alexander, caught in the desert, was connected with the Field 
Marshal. Between them, they have written one of the best books of 
the war. It is lively—the preliminary chapters are models of good 
reporting —and it is all the more inspiriting because the courage 
which it reflects is of the dogged kind: the months follow one an- 
other, escapes fail, new prisoners are brought in, camps are changed, 
months turn to years—but the nightmare never becomes painfully 
dark. And it is lit throughout with flashes of anarchic good humour. 

Good humour is carried too far, all the same, in the comic trans- 
lations from the German which appear in footnote form. ‘Take your- 
self from the street off!’, for instance, is altogether too funny by half. 
Perhaps it is one consequence of the inevitable schizophrenia which 
sets in when two writers compose a book in alternating sections. At 
the beginning and towards the end the chapters appear under the 
name of the writer; otherwise one has to guess; and the result is 
slightly uneasy, since the ink from each fountain pen is too indivi- 
dual in colour to merge into a uniform blue. 

The queerest fish among all these amateurs of war, however, is 
undoubtedly Ralph Brewster. He was the grandson of Henry Brew- 
ster, author of The Prison, and friend of Ethel Smyth, and he was 
born an Italian citizen of American descent and American responses. 
When the war broke out he was 36, and living in Budapest; and the 
theme of his book is the difficulty experienced by someone who is 
determined to remain a private citizen, come hell or high water, but 
is nevertheless eager to maintain his aloofness from any form of 
Fascism whatever the passport he may hold. 

His book is extremely entertaining. The fortunes of war go this 
way and that, but Ralph Brewster sits in the Turkish bath of Pest, he 
goes on the run when political vicissitudes catch up with him, he 
takes refuge with archbishops and astrologers, he attends a shooting- 
party and a ten-course banquet when the Russian army is almost 
within sight. The merit of his book lies in the strangeness of this 
existence, made up of some sensitive awareness and more total 
opacity of mind. 

‘Ralph Brewster,’ the preface asserts, ‘had friends everywhere, 
drawn to him by the combination of his remarkable gifts and com- 
plete modesty.’ Gifted and modest, yes; but somehow pointless. For 
it was in Crete and in Schloss Colditz that the war was going on, not 
in a Turkish bath; and he seems only intermittently to have noticed 
the fact. 
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After all these dashing figures have said their say, it is a relief to 
return to the prototype of the 1939 soldier, Popski. He has himself 
said most of what it was necessary to say, in Private Army. But Mr 
Willett has taken all the loose ends and woven them into an excel- 
lent biography of one of the most vivid figures of the war, a direct 
descendant of Gordon and Lawrence. 

No one who knew Popski will ever forget him. That his bravery 
and his resourcefulness have become legendary is beside the point. 
For he had the unusual quality of impressing anyone who came into 
contact with him with a sense of absolute sureness. Even his wrong- 
headedness (and like everyone else he was sometimes wrong-headed) 
held a steady reflection of wisdom. From his birth in Belgium in 1897 
to his premature death six years after the war, Mr Willett follows 
his career with understanding and affection. Tough, dotty, hating 
authority? Certainly. He was the epitome of the modern amateur 
soldier. But unlike most he was able to give his own life the value 
of a symbol. This is the kind of thing which happens, one says, when 
a brave and gentle idealist gets caught up into a collective machine 
over which he is determined to keep as much mastery as a single in- 
dividual can. It is possible to see in Mr Willett’s book better than in 
most the justification for the oddness of the amateur soldier. 

ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


ARGO RECORDS: 

Margaret Rawlings Gerard Manley Hopkins: John Keats. Alan 
Wheatley Federico Garcia Lorca. Robert Speaight T. S. Eliot. W. R. 
Rodgers W. R. Rodgers. Margaretta Scott Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


It is a great thing to have these recordings, beautifully exact and 
without distortion, of distinguished readers reading poems. After 
listening to a performance which can include on one side as many 
poems as are in most slim volumes, one may wonder whether the 
future of poetry does not lie in discs rather than in books. 

I strongly recommend young poets to learn the technique of read- 
ing their poems. There must be a future in this and no one should 
disdain it. 

To play through these records reminds one that poets are con- 
fronted with the choice of either reading their poems themselves or 
having them read by actors and actresses. One comes away wishing 
that poets will either learn to read their own poems or else attach to 
themselves some actor whom they really make understand what he 
is reading. Perhaps it might seem rude to say that this is what T. S. 
Eliot has done with Robert Speaight: though if it were so there would 
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Invitation to a world of pleasure 


It’s a drink to grace your best cups, to honour your 
best company. The very sight of it is an invitation 
to a perfect pleasure. For that’s what Cadbury’s 
Drinking Chocolate is. It’s pleasure, pleasure all the 
way from the first tempting whiff to the last delicious 
drop. Wonderfully rich. Velvety smooth. Truly 
chocolaty. 


Because Cadbury’s Drinking Chocolate is all these 
luxurious things, it is the aristocrat of evening drinks. 
It belongs among the really good things of life you 
treasure for the rare enjoyment they bring you. 
And yet, surprisingly, Cadbury’s Drinking Chocolate 
costs far less than you’d expect. Only 1/7d the 
half-pound. 
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be no discredit on either side. In any case Mr Speaight does a very 
good performance of Mr Eliot reading his own poems — perhaps with 
a certain resonance and variety added to Mr Eliot’s own interpreta- 
tions which—extraordinarily interesting as they are—have some- 
thing parsonical about them. 

In the battle between poet readers and actor readers, the poets win 
hands down in the present volume—especially if one counts Mr 
Speaight here as more poetic stand-in than as actor. Mr Wheatley is 
an actor who, encouraged by that puckish encourager of Lorca trans- 
lators, Mr R. M. Nadal, has made his own translations from the 
Spanish. It is difficult to judge these without seeing them in print but 
they appear to serve his purpose of emphasizing the drama in Lorca’s 
Romances. 

It is only fair to state my criteria for good or bad reading. These 
are based largely on the present recordings. 

Weare accustomed today to reading poems from the printed page. 
This means that a mainly declamatory reading (unless from Dylan 
Thomas) would be unlikely to satisfy us. What we expect from a 
reading is interpretation which pays a certain respect to the very 
selected sound of a poem which we imagine when we read it from 
the page. 

This selected sound contains several lines for (1) the ear; (2) the 
eye; (3) the intellect; (4) the dramatic sense. 

The most important element is undoubtedly rhythm, a rhythm 
which pays heed to the pauses, made by the eye in reading the poem, 
as well as the strict pauses and those which an actor would make if 
the poem were a speech on the stage. 

One might be prepared to like a rhythm which completely broke 
with the printed rhythm of the eye, if it were formal, incantatory, 
rather unemotional, or with an impersonal kind of emotion not fol- 
lowing too closely the mood of the poetry. This is the way in which 
Yeats read, which surprised and then impressed. But the upsurgings 
and pauses which Miss Rawlings and Miss Scott make in reading 
Keats and Shelley are—to me at any rate—unacceptable. Having 
written this sentence, I have run to the machine and played a few 
lines of each rendering again. I see that Miss Scott’s Shelley is not so 
personable as Miss Rawlings’s Keats; but it is too warm, too throb- 
bing, too thrilling-at-all-costs. Miss Rawlings reads the opening 
stanza of Ode to Autumn with an over-emphasis of the first and last 
syllables of each line, something like this: ‘CLOSE-bosom-friend of 
the maturing SUN/ CONspiring with him how to load and BLESS’ 
which has the effect of making the lines sound, rhythmically speak- 
ing, like an opening and shutting accordion. It is then as if she lets us 
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A few words of advice 


TO EXISTENTIALISTS 
(who, of course, are noted for their beards) ae 


Of all the Existentialists we have met, both have 
worn beards. Yet we gather that a true Existentialist 
must be prepared to take on the chin all the brickbats 
and ribaldry flung by an unsympathetic populus. 
But how on earth can he take anything squarely 
on his chin when it is covered with fuzz and stuff? 
Surely he should buy a Buk Electric Shaver. The Buk 
is guaranteed to remove all trace of a hirsute appear- 
ance in the minimum time. It’s also guaranteed in any 
case. And well worth the market value which, in our 
prosaic way of life, works out at £5/13/7. 


Buk ELECTRIC SHAVERS sz... 


WRITE TO CHILTON ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, HUNGERFORD, BERKS. 


du MAU RIER 
the filter tip cigarette 


CORK TIP IN THE RED BOX ; PLAIN TIP (MEDIUM) IN THE BLUE BOX 
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into Keats’s wonderful secret: ‘To swell the gourd, and plump the 
hazel shells /With a sweet kernel.’ 

Mr Wheatley reads Lorca’s gipsy dramatic monologues with an 
exciting tension suited to his translations, which concentrate on 
dramatic qualities more than on their beauty of imagery and sound. 
W. R. Rodgers reads his poems with the utmost bravura of brogue 
which comes as a bit of a surprise since, in print, they read like 
English — but doubtless this is how he thinks of them. They are de- 
lightful to hear and one can be grateful for a narrative which reads 
so vividly as his Europa and the Bull. 

Much the most distinguished of the readings is that by Robert 
Speaight of The Waste Land, Prufrock, The Hollow Men, and the 
other Eliot poems. Speaight makes no mistakes in rhythm, and with- 
in the paces of this magnificently traced sound, he measures every 
shade of meaning, he surveys every image. This is a model of what 
reading of modern poetry should be. 

The range of rhythms with which the modern stage can deal ap- 
pears to be very limited, though there are, of course, Peggy Ashcroft, 
John Gielgud, Michael Redgrave, John Laurie and Edith Evans who 
read—each of them—some poetry, with great insight and intelli- 
gence. I should add that on the Light Programme I have heard Miss 
Rawlings read far better (perhaps because more light-heartedly) 
than she does here. But the lesson of the present recordings seems to 
be that at least two actresses are uncertain of the relation of rhythm 
to imagery and meaning in poetry. 

STEPHEN SPENDER 
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“T aurence Brander’s brilliant exposition, full 
of insight and sympathy, is a profound— 
and may well become the standard—study 
of Orwell’s work.” 

KENNETH YOUNG (Daily Telegraph) 


GEORGE ORWELL 
LAURENCE BRANDER 


A work in the highest tradition of literary 
biography by an author who knew Orwell 
intimately. 12s 6d net 
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The book at the centre of the most 
heated controversy among men of 
letters for some time. 
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A RE-ASSESSMENT 
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new novel 


In Case You Don’t Know 


[ACK COPE was born on a Natal farm not far from Zululand and started his 
zareer aS a hewspaperman in Cape Town. He came to London as a correspon- 
dent in 1936, since when, he says, ‘it has been more difficult but always more 
exciting to live and work’ in South Africa. His first novel, The Fair House, 
will be published in England this year (MacGibbon and Kee). 


MANOS HADJIDAKIS is one of the most gifted young Greek composers. He 
is 30 and was born in Thrace. He has written music for several ballets that 
have been performed in Athens and Rome. He has also composed a number of 
songs, a suite for piano ‘A Small White Conch’ and some incidental music for 
the theatre. Translator’s note: Four of the Songs by Manos Hadjidakis are from 
the ‘Cycle of CNS’. The last one is from a ballet ‘The Key’. They were written 
by their composer-author to be heard with their music. They should not be 
read in any other spirit. 


MINOS ARGYRAKIS is 34, and was born in Smyrna. He is a painter, illustrator 
and cartoonist. A film of his cartoons has just been completed. He has con- 
tributed to most Greek newspapers and magazines in Athens. 


JOHN HOLLOWAY was until recently a lecturer in English at Aberdeen 
University, but has now taken up an appointment at Cambridge. He has con- 
tributed to Essays in Criticism, The Cambridge Journal and other periodicals, 
and his poems have been broadcast and have appeared in a number of an- 
thologies. A critical book, The Victorian Sage, appeared in 1953. 


ANTONIA POZZI was born in Milan on 13 February, 1912, and died there on 
3 December, 1938. She studied languages and literature at Milan University 
and received the degree of D.Litt., as well as the Gold Medal of the Fondazione 
Donati for her thesis on Flaubert. The poems she began to write at the age 
of 17 were not seen by anyone in her lifetime, but were found, after her death, 
by her parents and published in 1939. Today these poems are to be found in 
most anthologies of modern Italian poetry and even in the schoolbooks. 


ERIK DE MAUNY was born in England, but lived for some years in New 
Zealand. He is well-known as a novelist and translator and is now working in 
the BBC Foreign News Service. He has a new novel in preparation. 


ANTHONY CURTIS is 28. He is a dramatic critic and journalist associated 


with a London daily; and has contributed to various periodicals, and the BBC 
Third Programme. 
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